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TANAK™ MRX 


Making fine leather more economical to 
produce and more profitable to sell are 
the functions of Cyanamid’s TANAK MRX. 
It offers an excellent opportunity for 
upgrading white leathers, assuring 

a light-fast white surface, excellent pene- 


tration of the white and maximum 


> o 
AMERICAN (yanamid COMPANY 


whiteness even after severe buffing. On 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


colored leathers, it offers an increase 
in weight through the use of a 
colorless tanning agent. Our staff will 


gladly help you make tests. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of CUTRILIN* Bate, TANAK* Synthetic Tan- 
ning Materials, BETASOL* Wetting Agents, and sole dis- 
tributors of TWECOTAN*® Tanning Extracts, manufactured 


by Taylor White Extracting Company. 
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COMFORTABLE TO WEAR 
and «,foy b Cihold 


That's why Gallun’s Norwegian Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 





Like all the famous Gallun vegetable tannages, Norwegian Calf 
is glove-soft at the first wearing. You take your first step in 
exceptional comfort — superb comfort that lasts throughout the 
life of the shoe, despite repeated wettings and dryings. 

But shoes made from Norwegian Calf offer much more than 
comfort, This handsome vegetable tannage, with its striking 
hand-boarded grain and rich, mellow colors, has long been 
a favorite of custom bootmakers, It lends an added air of 
distinction to expert craftsmanship — aristocratic distinction 
that’s a joy to behold. 

Let the inherent comfort and beauty of Gallun vegetable 
tannages build a loyal customer following for you — a 
following that means consistent, profitable repeat 
business. Check the Gallun numbers when making 
up your orders to leading manufacturers, A. F. Gallun 
& Sons Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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hand-boarded grain 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 
Ba : Cretan Calf 


i smooth, but not glazed 
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Normandie Calf 
hand-boarded, glazed 
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aiGHT COLORS 


Sg A \ Oo .- shades that the American people 
O - - a will like . . . leathers that meet the expanding 
demand for broad variety styling .. . leathers that 


assure value and are a stimulus to volume sales. 


for women 
CAFE BROWN 165 PLAYRED 372 
COGNAC BROWN 144 MAPLE SUGAR 310 
ADMIRAL BLUE 198 IRISH GREEN 383 
BUTTERCUP YELLOW 309 
for men for children 
y BROWN OAK 444 PREP BROWN 40 
BRITISH TAN 434 CHERRY RED 374 
AMERICAN BURGUNDY 477 MIDDY BLUE 397 
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QUALITY ~* Beggs C088, Inc, 


SIDE UPPER Bowery Go er 
LEATHERS BOSTON, MASSA 
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THE LITTLE MAN WHO’S ALWAYS THERE 

















Mr. C.—Mr. Control, in person—watches every step 
of production in The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 


thread-manufacturing process. 


First he inspects the raw cotton or flax. Then he checks 
the yarn. And finally, he checks the thread twisted from 
that yarn, and even the packaging. Every single step takes 


place under his watchful eye, right in our own plants. 


Controlled Production—that’s the reason you can count on 
the absolute uniformity of every tube of L. T. Co. 
thread— today, tomorrow, and every day. 

Only Controlled Production can assure you that 

the thread you buy delivers real quality — works the 

same and gives you the fine, long-lasting 


results you want, pair after pair. 





~~ BARBOUR’S THREADS 
er Sinew - International and Thread Lasting Linen Threads - 
Backseam “Closing” Linen «+ Kantstrand and Pioneer 
Braided « Nylon - Red Hand -« Littleway - Thread Lasting 
Cotton +» Shurseam + Supertite - Liberty - Gold Medal - 
Queen + Castle and Passaic + Ready wound Bobbins _ 
for Littleway and Goodyear Stitchers 
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New England shoe industry's morale badly hit 
by departure of W. L. Douglas. Labor union trouble much 
of the answer. Irony is that this 75-year-old firm was first 
to stamp “union-made” on its shoes. The firm employed 
about 650 in its Brockton factories when it closed last week, 
but not so long ago employed about 1,500 regularly and 
as much as 3,000 at peak production periods. Brockton 
now has a top-heavy shoe labor market. 

New England shoe industry continues to wither. 
Thirty years back it employed 114,000 workers compared 
with 79,000 today; 25 years ago Mass. had 595 shoe plants 
as against 248 today. Fifty years back, New England made 
62% of the nation’s shoes, but today only 31%. Haverhill, 
Mass., is a typical town; 30 years ago it made 25% of the 
U. S. total, but today only 3%. 

Several regional problems behind fading New 
England. Shoe wage rates 10-12% above national average; 
shoe firms and plants are smaller than national average, 
mortality rate higher; only 43% of the firms make branded 
lines, while 51% make non-branded or buyers’ brands— 
the latter two groups comprising the bulk among the mor- 
talities and deficit operators. 














Keep an eye on King-Size Shoes, Inc., an unique 
merchandising idea in shoe business. A Brockton mail order 
house specializing in men’s out-size shoes, sizes 10-16, AAA 
to EEE. Estimates that 3% of the 52,000,000 U. S. males 
wear ‘em. Three young fellows started the venture 3 years 
ago with $12,000, and by 1949 had boomed sales to $250,000, 
with an eye on a half million in 1950. All of which proves 
that shoe business still offers profitable opportunities for 
fresh ideas. 








Three prospective pieces of Federal legislation 
the shoe and leather industry should watch this year: Anti- 
merger bill would give FTC authority to halt business mer- 
gers which lessen competition. Upping of postal rates, 
affecting parcel post, direct mail, etc. Labeling laws re- 
quiring labeling of cotton, synthetic and other fiber materials 
on manufactured goods. 

e ® 








Should the shoe mfr. leave consumer marketing 
of footwear largely to the retailer? Prewar Dun & Brad- 


street study showed that of shoe stores in operation in 1929, 
only 41% were still in business in 1939—a 59% mortality 
over a single decade. This indicates great need of marketing 
and merchandising education among shoe retailers—and 
more such support by manufacturers. Retail failures or 
thin-profit operators no asset to the industry. 
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CRAY 


Solid underpinning for a new buying-selling boom 





is based on retail and manufacturing inventory conditions. 





inventories lean as a hungry athlete—all muscle, no fat. 
Can't cut inventories any further. Only possibility is up. 
Even a moderate rise in consumer demand could set off 
the spark to refill inventories. Clearance sales have sloughed 
off even minor surpluses. So stage is set for healthy possi- 


bilities in months ahead. 
a e 


United States Leather Co., largest sole leather tan- 
ner, reports net loss of $642,420 for fiscal year ending Oct. 31. 
Catch the significance of statement by Bd. Chairman H. M. 
McAdoo: “A number of sole leather companies have per- 
manently discontinued operations and many have substan- 
tially curtailed operations.” Proving that sole leather tanners’ 
all-talk-no-action policy against competitive synthetics is 
solving nothing. 








Dept. of Labor worried about outcome of shoe 
learner pay hearings. Granting of learner rates in shoe 
industry could easily spread to all industries claiming “spe- 
cial relief’ under Fair Labor Standards Act. This could 
dilute effect of 75-cent minimum standard, partially emas- 
culate it. Labor Dept. doesn’t want to alienate unions, offend 
business or violate Fair Labor Standards Act provisions. 
The problem is to strike the impossible ideal: compromise 
with all-round satisfaction. 

e e 








Does population or income determine per capita 
shoe sales? Note some interesting facts. The Middle Atlan- 
tic States have the top per capita income ($1,647), but 
with only 20% of the nation’s population have 28.1% 
of the shoe stores. Now take the East South Central States 
with the lowest per capita income ($903), but having 8% 
of the population but supporting only 3.8% of the nation’s 
shoe stores. 

If the “population theory” (3 pairs per capita) 
was right, then Middle Atlantic States should have about 
40% tewer shoe stores, while E. S$. Central States should have 
about 50% more to comply with population in the area. 
Per capita income status, therefore, seems to be just as impor- 
tant to shoe consumption as population. 

Population in ratio to total of all retail stores 
much better related. Some samples: Mid Atlantic, 20% 
of population, 21% of all retail outlets; E. S. Central, 8% 
of population, 6% of all retail stores; New England, 7% 
of population, 7.1% of all retail outlets (but 9.6% of all 
shoe stores); So. Atlantic, 14% of population, 11.6% of all 
stores (but only 7.6% of shoe stores). The pattern follows 
through with fair consistency in all U. S. sectors. 
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New England’s Industry — Fading Flower 


HE news last week that the ven- 

erable W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
was moving its plant and general of- 
fices out of Brockton, Mass., to its 
new location in Scranton, Pa., came 
as a shock to New England. For 75 
years the Douglas firm was virtually 
a New England landmark. After 
decades of successful operation it 
recently ran into trouble — particu- 
larly labor-management trouble. The 
conflict reached a stalemate, Doug- 
las threw in the sponge and waved 
farewell to New England. And it 
strikes an ironical note, for Douglas 
was perhaps the first shoe company 
in the U. S. to emboss the “union- 
made” stamp on all its shoes. 

But this is not a story about Doug- 
las. This is a story about a chroni- 
cally ill patient: New England and its 
shoe industry. New England’s shoe 
industry has grown senile. Each year 
it acquires another debilitating ail- 
ment of decrepit old age. And yet 
it refuses to see a doctor or experi- 
ment with some of the modern treat- 
ments promising rejuvenation. 

Since the end of the war New Eng- 
land has seen more shifting of its 
shoe manufacturing firms than has 
any other sector of the country. 
Many of these firms have moved 
from one New England locality to 
another; others have moved out of 
the New England area entirely; and 
others have become mortalities. 


Fifty years ago New England 
(Mass., Maine and N. H.) accounted 
for 62 percent of the nation’s shoe 
output, and Massachusetts alone pro- 
duced 47.1 percent. Today Massa- 
chusetts accounts for only 17 percent 
of the total—a decline of about 63 
percent in the half century. And 
New England as a whole has fallen 
to about 32 percent, a decline of 
nearly 50 percent from its position 
at the turn of the century. 

The once-famed New England shoe 
cities such as Lynn, Haverhill, Brock- 
ton, Newburyport, etc., are still shoe- 
making centers, but today they are 
very small wheels as compared with 
their importance years back. Haver- 
hill, for instance, made about 25 
percent of the nation’s shoes 30 years 
ago, but today accounts for only 
about three percent. Lynn is a skel- 


6 


eton of its former self, and Brockton 
grows thin and haggard with its 
own troubles. In the past year alone, 
33 of the 61 shoe factories in the 
Lynn-Haverhill area have been re- 
moved or liquidated. This is per- 
haps the greatest collapse of any shoe 
center in U. S, history. 

The merchants and Chambers of 
Commerce of these and other New 
England shoe towns are constantly in 
session with shoe factory officials 
who have grown discouraged about 
their future in these towns. Appeals 
are made to hold these firms, but fre- 
quently to no avail. As said by one 
shoe factory owner, about to move 
his plant out of New England, “I can’t 
stand the gaff any longer.” 

New England’s shoe industry is 
suffering from three diseases: labor 
problems, management obstacles, and 
lack of modern promotion. 

Shoe wage rates in the New Eng- 
land area have been traditionally 
higher than in most other sectors of 
the country. In 1939 New England 
wages in relation to total factory value 
of shoes was 26.4 as compared with 
a national average of 24.9. The ratio 
is likely the same today. New Eng- 
land has always had an abundance 
of skilled and experienced shoe work- 
ers, and hence manufacturers have 
been forced to pay for this higher 
quality of working force. The un- 
ions have demonstrated that over 
the long haul the manufacturer 
gains more with a skilled than with 
non-skilled workers by producing 
better quality footwear at a higher 
productivity rate, thus bringing down 
labor costs which may appear high 
on paper. But many manufacturers 
have disputed this “theory” and have 
moved to lower wage areas. 

Wages, however, are not the only 
issue of contention. In many in- 
stances labor and management have 
just not succeeded in getting along 
on general principles. The many 
grievances and squabbles, even when 
not terminating in strikes, have been 
costly in many respects. Discord 
rather than harmony has been the 
more common pattern. 

The average New England shoe 
manufacturer is smaller than in any 
other shoe sector of the country. Both 





plants and firms are small. The av- 
erage N. E. firm has only about 250 
employes. It is probable that the 
mortality rate is higher in New Eng- 
land than for the country as a whole. 


In many instances management has 
dealt with both its labor and general 
operation problems in a haphazard 
manner. There has been little effort 
to develop a system of relations that 
would prove more harmonious and 
efficient. There has been more clash 
than cooperation. Obviously there 
are many individual exceptions, but 
just as obviously there are many that 
fall into the pattern of discord. 


Wages alone are not the answer. 
While New England shoe wage rates 
are about 10-12 percent above the 
national average, they are lower than 
in the Middle Atlantic States. Yet 
there is, as a whole, less labor-man- 
agement discord in other shoe areas 
of the country where wage rates are 
either higher or lower. 


About 43 percent of New England 
firms make branded shoes, while 
about 51 percent make buyers’ brands 
or non-branded shoes. A survey by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
showed that economic instabilities 
and casualties were much _ higher 
among those making buyers’ brands 
and non-branded lines. Thus New 
England firms are more prominent 
in this group than is found generally 
in other sectors of the country. Yet 
87 percent of all New England shoes 


_ are sold outside of New England. In 


short, these products that are sold na- 
tionally are not promoted nationally. 
This is a merchandising inconsistency 
that typifies much of New England 
shoe selling. It is promotional inade- 
quacy. 

New England’s shoe industry is in 
sore need of modernization—in its 
thinking, its policies, and its person- 
nel, This applies to labor and man- 
agement, and to merchandising prac- 
tices. Labor has a tremendous stake 
in the matter. In 1919 New England’s 
shoe industry employed 114,000 per- 
sons. Today the figure stands at 
about 79,000. Management too has 
an enormous stake. Twenty-five years 
ago Massachusetts had 595 shoe 
plants, while today it has only 248. 


There is an age-old medical pre- 
scription for all illnesses: remove the 
cause. New England needs to study 
the causes of its ailments, remove 
them and start anew. Unless it does 
so, it can be assured that its shoe in- 
dustry will continue its decline that 
has been steady over the past 50 
years. 
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Learner Hearings At White Heat 
As Labor and Management Tussle 


Looks like another one-two 
weeks yet before final deci- 
sion made. 

The battle of shoe learner wages 
has entered its third week, with all 
rounds fairly even to date. Though 
the case presented by the National 
Shoe Mfrs. Assn. has been standing 
up well under increasing attacks by 
the labor unions, it appears as though 
the hearing will extend another week 
at least, perhaps two. 

The controversy spreads out rather 
than narrows down to earlier specific 
issues. The daily mail of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator, the Labor 
Secretary, and Congressmen whose 
constituencies are involved, is a ris- 
ing flood of telegrams and letters 
from both sides, principally unions. 


75e Minimum At Stake 

This appears to be the Administra- 
tion’s first major test of the 75-cent 
minimum wage law; that is, whether 
there will be any large-scale exemp- 
tions allowed industry for sub-mini- 
mum wages. Next Wednesday, Jan. 
25, all shoe manufacturers must start 
paying all workers the 75-cent’ mini- 
mum—unless specific permission is 
granted individual manufacturers un- 
der Section 14 of the law, “to pre- 
vent curtailment of employment” by 
temporarily paying sub-minimum 
wages. In fact, last week the NSMA’s 
News Bulletin urged its shoe manu- 
facturer members “to file individual 
applications and have them proc- 
essed . . prior to Jan. 25.” An in- 
dustry spokesman predicted that by 
the Jan. 25 deadline some 400-500 
shoe manufacturers’ applications will 
have been filed. 


Strategy and Tactics 
Meanwhile the unions have appar- 
ently succeeded in their strategy to 
talk the matter past the Jan. 25 dead- 
line. Shoe manufacturers meanwhile 
are complaining about the vast 


amount of detailed information re- 
quired on their applications. The 
delaying action by the unions was 
protested by the NSMA, which 
pointed to “the dogmatic opposition 
of the unions, whose tactics so far 
have consisted of saying ‘No’ to 
everything and attempting to ob- 
struct and delay.” In contrast, the 
Chicago local of United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, CIO, termed the 
NSMA’s proposals “merely another 
scheme to keep the shoe workers at 
starvation lines.” 


Petitions And Films 

The shoe industry is putting up an 
impressive fight to back its original 
petition. One typical action was the 
filing of a petition by a group of 133 
shoe manufacturers to the Wage and 
Hour Administrator. The companies 
are said to represent some 100,000 
total employment. 

Another unique departure was the 
action of NSMA in introducing evi- 
dence via motion pictures of the shoe 
industry. A dozen films were put 
into evidence, along with explanatory 
talks by two experts. The films 
show the involved process of making 
shoes. One manufacturer a week ago 
estimated that he had about 200 dif- 
ferent job classifications in his plant. 
A variety of witnesses debated that 
one. 

The film study revealed that there 
are about 576 operations of all kinds 
in all factories, with some similarity 
in some cases. Film studies were 
made of 200-230 of them, some re- 
vealing the need for time to train a 
green worker into learning a partic- 
ular process. 


Field For NESLA 
During the week Maxwell Field, 
executive vice-president of New Eng- 
land Shoe & Leather Assn., testified, 
reading into the record statements on 
behalf of the Association’s 276 mem- 
bers. He urged a learner provision, 





but that the minimum be upped to 
65 cents for 13 weeks and for only 
10 percent of the total working force. 
(The NSMA proposal is for 5714 
cents for 26 weeks for 20 percent of 
the total worker force.) 

Field stated that a learner regula- 
tion “is necessary to prevent curtail- 
ment of employment opportunities in 
the shoe industry.” Also, that “a 
75-cent rate for learners would prove 
too costly for most manufacturers.” 
He emphasized that the New England 
shoe industry was not attempting to 
undermine the 75-cent minimum. He 
quoted some pertinent figures on 
N. E. average shoe wage rates: Mass.. 


$1.17; N. H., $1.14; Maine, $1.06. 


Wilhite For Brown 

H. F. Wilhite, labor relations coun- 
sel for Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, was 
on the witness stand for an entire 
day, reciting and defending facts 
about his company’s need for learn- 
ers, because of labor turnover. He 
estimated his firm’s labor costs would 
rise $276,000 if learners were paid 
the 75-cent minimum. Extra costs 
would average about 114 cents per 
pair—as high as 7/8 cents for some 
types, and only a fraction of a penny 
for others. He advocated the pro- 


posal advanced by NSMA. 
Others 


Paul Engle, labor relations counsel 
for a group of eight shoe manufac- 
turers in the Ohio Valley area, also 
advocated learner regulations, The 
daily evidence from the manufac- 
turers is running along the same pat- 
tern. The labor side has not yet been 
presented in a formal or mass sense, 
but is unfolding each day under in- 
tense cross-examination of all indus- 
try witnesses. The unions are also 
“packing the record” with scores of 
letters from friendly sources, while 
the NSMA is doing likewise. 

One such letter proves illuminat- 
ing in suggesting the major political 
considerations involved. J. L. Moran 
of the Moran Shoe Co., Carlyle, IIl., 
wrote to Senator Scott Lucas, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, com- 
plaining in part as follows: 

“Before the passage of the bill (75- 
cent minimum law), we understood 
that assurance was given both Houses 
by the Administrator and Secretary 
of Labor Tobin, that utmost consid- 
eration would be given to learner 
periods where needed. 

“In actual practice, however, due 
to Administration pressure and la- 
bor’s firm attitude against learner 
periods, the assurance is not work- 
ing out quite as smooth for indus- 
try as had been promised and agreed 
upon.” 
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Douglas Shoe Quits 
Brockton For Scranton 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., for 
76 years a Brockton, Mass., land- 
mark, has officially transferred all its 
operations to Scranton, Pa. The 
company, once the world’s largest 
shoe manufacturer, is moving its gen- 
eral offices and retail warehouses to 
its new Scranton plant “to effect 
numerous substantial economies and 
better service for its retail customers 
and stores,” company officials stated. 
Many of the present employes will 
be given an opportunity to continue 
with the firm in Scranton. 

The decision was made by the 
board of directors last week. Thus 
terminated a labor-management brawl 
which began last July when the 
company and the local union (Broth- 
erhood of Shoe & Allied Crafts- 
men) disagreed on the new piece 
rates which the company suggested. 
Said also that the new policy would 
kill about 250 jobs at the plant. The 
company said the new rates would 
mean more annual take-home pay 
for the workers, but the union said 
it was actually a pay cut. Despite 
lengthy and patient negotiations 
over months, with the mayor, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and even Governor 
Dever conferring with union-manage- 
ment officials, all came to no avail. 

The company had about 600 work- 
ers on the payroll at the time of the 
initial union-management clash. The 
workers struck, and only the com- 
pany’s administration offices were in 
operation. A month later the com- 
pany announced resumption of op- 
erations under an “open shop” plan, 
but few workers reported. The firm 
then gradually moved its equipment 
and operations to its new Scranton 
plant. 

Horatio Alger Story 

The demise of Douglas in Brock- 
ton is the tragic end to what was 
once an inspiring story. William L. 
Douglas was a poor boy who grew 
up to start a small shoemaking shop 
in 1874 on a capital of $875. Years 
later he had spiralled this into a 
multi-million-dollar enterprise, whose 
trade-mark, stamped on all his shoes, 
became known the world over. Forty- 
five years ago his company employed 
2,500 workers, and up until a few 
years ago a working force of 3,500 
at peak periods was not uncommon. 

Douglas was perhaps the first shoe 
manufacturer in the U. S. to use 
national advertising, was one of the 
first to start a chain of shoe stores 
affliated with his factories. He 
became mayor of Brockton, then 
became one of Massachusetts’ most 
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prominent governors. He and his 
firm were once the model for all 
ambitious shoe companies. 

Now the 76-year-old Brockton 
landmark is gone. Brockton is left 
with a deep industrial cavity, despite 
the chins-up editorial in the Brock- 
ton Enterprise: “Brockton isn’t all 
done as a shoe manufacturing city 
because the business founded by 
W. L. Douglas, and now in control of 
others, has moved out... Shoe 
manufacturers who have the know- 
how are not moving from the area 
of know-how to Scranton’s aban- 
doned coal pits.” 


Glove Tanners Bid Workers 
Return But No Contract 


In a new move to break the 7- 
months Fulton County tanneries 
strike-lockout, George H. Meyer. 
president of the Tanners Assn. of 
Fulton County, stated that the Asso- 
ciation members are “willing to open 
their plants without a labor contract.” 

Meyer said further, “Our members 
have unanimously agreed to deal di- 
rectly with their own employes except 
where a bona fide union has come 
forward. In the interests of uni- 
form working conditions, the Asso- 
ciation will give guidance to each of 
its members. A statement of work- 
ing conditions has been prepared 
covering new rates of pay, vacations, 
holiday pay, seniority rights, sick- 
ness benefits, grievance procedure, 
and other internal provisions. 

“This action has been taken by the 
Association in the public interest and 
because no industry-wide union has 


come forward to represent our em- 
ployes.” Meyer reiterated the Asso- 
ciation’s position that “under no cir- 
cumstances” will it deal with a Com- 
munist-dominated union or a “front” 
for such. 

On Dec. 30 the tanners officially 
ended their “period of waiting” in 
preference for the no-contract re- 
opening movement. No date has yet 
been set for the re-opening of plants 
to workers willing to return under 
the no-contract provision. Officials 
of the Independent Leather Workers 
Union, dubbed by the Association 
and NLRB officials as a “front” or- 
ganization for the Communist-led In- 
ternational Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, have made no comment on 
the re-opening effort. 

The strike to date has cost $1,300,- 
000, or $50,000 weekly, in lost wages. 

Only last week President Meyer of 
the employers’ group invited former 
employes of his own plant, the Lib- 
erty Dressing Co., to a meeting at the 
plant to discuss “important matters” 
regarding the long labor-management 
dispute. Though most of the former 
employes gathered in front of the 
plant at the appointed time, only 
about 14 agreed to enter the plant 
“and talk things over.” 


Brown Shoe In Tax Trouble 

Are “public contributions” given 
to shoe manufacturing firms as an 
inducement to establish factories in 
communities, subject to federal taxes? 
In a decision recently handed down 
to the Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of St. 
Louis, the answer was a definite yes. 








Nov. Shoe Output Down 
3% From Nov. 1948 


November footwear output fell to 
33.6 million pairs, 12 percent below 
the 38.2 million produced in Octo- 
ber, and three percent down from 
November 1948 when output reached 
34.7 million pairs, according to the 
Commerce Dept’s. Census’ Bureau. 

November output of women’s shoe. 
sandal and playshoe types was 12.3 
million pairs, 17 percent below Octo- 
ber production of 14.8 million, and 


Kind of footwear 





Production 
(thousands of pairs) 





four percent under the 12.9 million 
of November, 1948. Dress shoe out- 
put was nine million, 20 percent be- 
low October, while sandal and play- 
shoe output dropped three percent. 
Output of housewear slippers for 
November fell four percent to 6.1 mil- 
lion from the 6.4 million in October. 
Total shipments in November were 
33 million pairs valued at $110 mil- 
lion, for an average value per pair 
shipped of $3.34. In October, aver- 
age value was $3.46, and in Novem- 
ber, 1948, $3.60. 
Percent of change 


November 1949 
compared with 





November 1949 Oct. 1949 November October November 
(preliminary) (revised) 1948 1949 1948 
Shoes and slippers, total .. 33,610 38,208 34,691 —12.0 — 3.1 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 26,994 31,225 28,636 —13.6 — 5.7 
MGR cececacun ures ences 26 7,202 8,249 7,813 —12.7 — 7.8 
Youths’ and boys’ ......... 1,131 1,608 1,429 —29.7 —20.9 
errr 12,340 14,818 12,874 —16.7 — 4.2 
Misses’ .... 2.003 2,218 2,029 — 9.7 — 1.3 
Children’s .. NEE PRE 1,746 1,723 1,773 1.3 — 1.5 
[PTET rey ree 1,622 1,554 1,642 4.4 — 12 
pee Pree 950 1,055 1,076 —10.0 —11.7 
Slippers for housewear ...... 6.127 6,379 5,450 — 4.0 12.4 
PS keene Ne wack suens 264 304 321 —13.2 —17.8 
Other footwear .....6.-scc. 225 300 284 —25.0 —20.8 

Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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Brown Shoe immediately appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, the latter 
agreeing to review the decision. 

Court action came about when the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue refused 
to allow the company to deduct money 
gifts from local communities from 
its taxes. Brown Shoe had requested 
a deduction of $22,472 for the fiscal 
years 1941, 1942 and 1943. It also 
asked for a depreciation allowance 
on $85,471 worth of “contributed” 
property and $885,559 worth of 
property purchased with “gift funds.’ 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
said no, and the decision was backed 
up by the U. S. Court of Appeals. 
No allowances or deductions. The 
government claims Brown Shoe owes 
excess profits taxes for the fiscal 
year 1942-43. Brown claims that 
these “community contributions” 
amounting to $971,031 of cash and 
property which it has collected from 
various communities in Illinois, In- 
diana, Tennessee and Missouri over 
a period of years, is part of the com- 
pany’s invested capital. 

The company says the issue is of 
great importance because many shoe 
firms have received such contribu- 
tions and the practice is growing. 
With such funds the company usually 
promises to build a new factory or 
enlarge an existing one in the com- 
munity; to operate the plant for a 
specified period; to meet a specified 
payroll for a particular period, and 


employ a_ stipulated number of 
persons. 
Meanwhile, Clark R. Gamble, 


Brown Shoe president, stated that 
operations of the company’s plants 
will not be affected by the outcome 
of the case as decided by the Supreme 
Court. 


NESLA Elects For ‘50 

The New England Shoe & Leather 
Assn. has elected the following offi- 
cers for 1950: President, Frank S. 
Shapiro; Vice-Presidents, J. Franklin 
McElwain, Paul O. MacBride; Treas- 
urer, A. W. Berkowitz; Executive 
Vice-President and Secretary, Max- 
well Field. Samuel L. Slosberg re- 
places as a Vice-President E. J. Mc- 
Carthy, who did not wish to serve 
another term. 

New Directors elected: E. D. 
Knapp; Hyman M. Cohen; John H. 
Goldberg; Normand P. Liberty; 
Arthur E. Pheiffer; Carl F. Danner; 
and Harry Remis. The latter seven 
join a group of 20 other Directors 
who were re-elected to serve for the 
vear ahead, 
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New Manager 

. of the Repair Trade Sales department 
of the Shoe Products division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O.. is William C. 
Orme who has been operations manager 
since the division was established over 
three years ago. Orme has been with the 
company since 1927, serving with the Hood 
Rubber Co. division for nearly 20 years. 








Hidemen Seek New 
Futures Contract 

Many hide and skin dealers are 
applying vocal and other pressure for 
changes in the present hide futures 
contract. It is reported that the cur- 
rent contract does not encompass the 
widening spread between light and 
heavy hide prices, making it difficult 
or impossible to hedge on the Com- 
modity Exchange. 

The matter is now under consid- 
eration by the grading and warehouse 
committee of the Commodity Ex- 
change, but as yet no decisions have 
been reached. It has been pointed 
out with significance that prices on 
the Exchange have maintained a mid- 
dle course between light and heavy 
hide prices on the big packer spot 
market, thus making it impossible to 
hedge against purchases of heavy 
hides on the spot market because the 
exchange price is too high. 

It has been suggested that a new 
contract should allow for the wide 
range between heavy and light hides, 
thus permitting hedging and lowing 
hide futures their realistic function. 
It is thought that the recent meagre 
trading in hide futures reflects the 
general dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent contract. 


29°, Army-Navy Shoe 
Orders To N. E. Firms 
Contracts for both Army and Navy 
footwear in 1949 totalled 3,732,160 
pairs. New England shoe firms re- 
ceived orders for 1,090,922 pairs or 
29 percent of the total, according to 
the New England Shoe & Leather 


Assn. N. E. firms got 24 percent of 
the total Army shoe contracts, and 
41 percent of the Navy contracts. 

Maxwell Field, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, stated, “Prac- 
tically all Army service shoe awards 
in 1949 were made to non-New Eng- 
land companies. Of the total Army 
service shoe contracts amounting to 
174,524 pairs, only 1,000 pairs were 
awarded New England manufactur- 
ers. All orders for Army russet com- 
bat boots, totalling 543,000 pairs, 
were placed with companies located 
outside of New England. Low quar- 
ter tan garrison shoe contracts to- 
talled 855,220 pairs of which 110,- 
720 pairs were awarded New Eng- 
land producers. Procurement of Army 
black oxfords came to 704,000 pairs 
of which New England firms received 
contracts amounting to 202,000 pairs. 

“The procurement of Navy black 
oxfords totalled 908,128 pairs, with 
New England receiving contracts for 
308,128 pairs. All contracts for 
Navy brown oxfords totalling 150,- 
084 pairs were awarded to New Eng- 
land companies.” 


140-Year-Old Leather 
Goods Firm Closes 

The Arms Mfg. Co., So. Deerfield, 
Mass., the country’s oldest leather 
goods manufacturing firm, closed last 
week after 140 years of continuous 
operation. Mrs. Hilda Manix, widow 
of John Manix who operated the firm 
for many years, said that the busi- 
ness would shut down because her 
son Edward, who had run the plant 
in recent years, was involved in other 
business activities outside of the firm. 

At busy periods the Arms plant 
employed about 250 employes, though 
at the time of closing only 50 were 
employed. The firm was founded in 
1809 to turn out wallets, cases, purses 
and other leather goods, 


Eberle Simplifies 
Sole Leather Grading 

A simplified grading of all Tioga 
Oak brand shoe repair leather has 
been announced by Eberle Tanning 
Co., Westfield, Pa. There are now 
four standard selections: prime, fine, 
select and choice. 

The new grading standards came 
out of a recent meeting of the sales 
force, held at the home plant. 
Arthur Kelts, Eberle executive, 
stated, “Our stand on this change 
is the result of considerable study. 
Consultation with the men in the 
field at our recent meeting served 
to solidify our determination to es- 
tablish uniform grading for sole lea- 
ther in the best interests of finders 
and shoe repairmen.” 
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A Kenneth Beach of the Selby Shoe 
Co., has been assigned to the Physi- 
cal Culture division and will cover 
the New York and Penn. territory 
previously not covered by the firm. 


A James Griffith, Seattle, has been 
appointed to cover the West Coast 
territory for the Fox Shoe Mfg. 
Corp., N. Y. C. Griffith also covers 
the same territory for John Marino 
& Sons Shoe Corp., N. Y. C. 


A A. I. Rappaport, has been ap- 

pointed sales representative for the 

Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc., N. Y. C., 

yee Ala., Miss., La., Tenn. and 
rk. 


A Harold Krasner, newly appointed 
sales manager of the Desco Shoe 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., has 
announced the following appoint- 
ments to his sales staff: Jerry Cam- 
ras, Chicago, covering Indiana, Iowa, 
Minn., No. and So. Dakota; Aaron B. 
Siegel, Clayton, Mo., to cover Mo. 
and Southern Illinois; and H. Fred 
Schain, Atlanta, to cover No. and So. 
Carolina, Fla. and Ga. 


A Philip E. Green, superintendent 
and general manager of Stone-Tar- 
low Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., has 
severed his relations with the com- 
pany. He was associated with the 


firm for the past 29 years, and is said 
to be responsible for creating and 
producing the company’s “elevator 
shoes.” 


A Fred Rosen has been named sales 
representative for Beleganti, Inc. to 
cover the Midwest, Southeast and 
East, succeeding Sidney Sandler who 
continues as a company executive. 
Rosen will continue to handle the 
line of Ted Saval. 


A Ervin C. Manske, representing the 
E. C. Manske Leather Co., St. Louis, 
was elected president of the recently 
formed sales advisory group of 
Western Leather Co., Milwaukee. 
The advisory group will consult with 
management on sales policies in ter- 
ritories. Also added to the staff were 
Percy Stevens, Boston, and Horace 
H. Beavan, Nashville, to bring the 
total of this group up to 20. 


A Harry V. Anderson was re-elected 
president of the Wolfe Wear-U-Well 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio, shoe firm, by 
the board of directors. Other elected 
officers: Robt. H. Wolfe, T. W. Daw- 
son, Edgar T. Wolfe, Jr. and Preston 
Wolfe, vice presidents; Robt. Sols- 
berry, sales director; R. L. Zalk, ad- 
vertising director; Richard S. Wolfe, 
treasurer; Glenn Davis, asst. vice 
president and asst. secretary-treas- 
urer; and Robt. T. Crew, secretary. 
The corporation has warehouses in 
Columbus and Minneapolis and re- 
tails shoes and other footwear 
through 3,000 outlets in 17 eastern 
and midwestern states. 


A Lindsay P. Hutton, formerly with 
the Arch Preserver Sales division for 
two years, has been appointed general 
merchandise manager for all retail 
operations of the Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. A. H. TePas, for 
reasons of health, will serve with 
Hutton in an advisory capacity. Louis 
K. Cramer will be in charge of the 
retail accounting department. Hut- 
ton was formerly with Jordan Marsh 
Co., Boston department store, for -18 
years as shoe buyer. 


A John Quatsch, for many years vice 
president and manager of Dominion 
Tanners, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, 
has retired, effective Jan. 15. He will 
serve the firm in the capacity of con- 
sultant. 


A Howard Connell, formerly with 
Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Co., St. 
Louis, has been assigned to cover the 
New England sales territory for 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


New N. Y. QM. Chief 

Colonel Robert A. Howard, Jr., has 
been appointed Acting Commanding 
Officer of the N. Y. Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency, replacing Brig. 
Gen. L. O. Grice, who moves to the 
Jeffersonville, Ind., QM Depot. How- 
ard will hold the post until the arrival 
of Brig. Gen. Howard L, Peckham, 
who will then take command. 

Col. Howard has been Command- 
ing Officer of the Chicago QM Pur- 
chasing Office since August, 1947. 








BRIDGING THE MONEY GAP 





Q = Many a business finds it difficult today to produce its 
aoe own growth capital. 


RICHMOND | } 
{ COMPANY \7 


One reason is taxation. Another is long-term investment 
in productive physical assets. 


When working capital falls short of growth require- 


ments, Crompton Factoring Service can effectively bridge the gap. 
It nourishes commercial growth... because it finances sales and 
distribution... by making cash advances against receivables. 


Financing seasonal bulges in production and inventory are no 
problem...more dollars can be mobilized for tighter operation. 


Crompton Factoring picks up another big load — credits and credit 
risks. We’re credit specialists. We can not only help you eliminate 
credit overhead, but also increase the productivity of management. 


We'll gladly talk to you about your capital requirements. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Kuntzel, German Leather 
Chemist, Coming To U. S. 


Professor A. Kuntzel, chief of Lea- 
ther Technology Research at the 
Institute of Leather Chemistry High 
School, Darmstadt, Germany, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to teach in the 
Department of Basic Science in Tan- 
ning Research at the University of 
Cincinnati. Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 
Director of the U. of Cincinnati Re- 
search Foundation, stated that the 
Research Professorship will extend 
over a four-month period, after which 
Dr. Kuntzel will return to his present 
position. 

These visiting professorships have 
been made possible through the es- 
tablishment of the George D. Mc- 
Laughlin Fund at the U. of Cin- 
cinnati. It is hoped that the plan 
will create closer cooperation among 
scientists working at leather tech- 
nology. If the plan is successful, 
other outstanding leather scientists 
w:.' be invited to the U. of Cincin- 
nati in the hope of making the latter 
a center of technical research for 
the leather industries of the world. 


Diamond Alkali Opens 
Export Sales Division 

The Diamond Alkali Co., produc- 
ers of chemicals for the tanning and 
other industries, has opened an Ex- 
port Sales Division to coordinate for- 
eign sales of alkalis and related chem- 
icals. The new division will be lo- 
cated in the Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. C., and will be headed by 
S. S. Savage. who was formerly as- 
sociated with Martin Dennis Co. 
(now a division of Diamond) where 
he served in a similar capacity. 

The export division will handle ex- 
port sales of “Tanolin,” sodium bi- 
chromate and specialized oils for 
leather processing, in addition to 
other chemicals. George Ricker, ex- 
port field sales manager of Martin 
Dennis and an experienced tanner, 
will continue to travel abroad to 
maintain and obtain business con- 
tacts. The export division will mar- 
ket its products on a selective basis 
through foreign agents and estab- 
lished merchant exporters in the U. S. 


Huvos, Hide Man, To 
India For Hide Survey 
Emery Huvos, hide and skin buyer 
of Geilich Tanning Co., Taunton, 
Mass., sailed last week for a two- 
months’ trip to India and Pakistan. 
Huvos, who was recently appointed 
a member of the Tanners’ Council 
Hide Committee, will survey the 
Indian-Pakistan hide and skin mar- 
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Featured Speakers 


. at the 81st annual meeting and anniversary banquet of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. held Jan. 18 at Boston’s Hotel Statler were (left to right): David W. 
Herrmann, first vice president, National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores; Frank S. Shapiro, 
re-elected president of NESLA for 1950; Julius G. Schnitzer, chief of Textile and Leather 
Branch, Dept. of Commerce; and Irving R. Glass, executive vice president of Tanners’ 
Council. At far right is Maxwell Field, executive vice president of NESLA. 





ket situation and will visit many tan- 
neries. 

During the trip he is planning to 
make an intensive effort to impress 
exporters with the necessity of im- 
proving shipping standards. Huvos 
will visit Karachi, Lahore, Delhi, 
Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and other 
major rawstock centers. 


So. African Leather 
Chemists Ist Convention 


The South African Society of 
Leather Chemists staged their first 
convention recently at Port Elizabeth. 
Credit for the initiative in launch- 
ing the convention belongs chiefly to 
the Society’s president, Dr. C. C. 
Kritzinger and his executive commit- 
tee which organized the meeting and 
program. 

The following papers were deliv- 
ered: The Silviculture of Wattle in 
Relation to Tannin Production, by 
S. P. Sherry; Standardization of 
Leather, by J. Ritchie; Relationship 
Between the Chemical Industry and 
Tanning Industry in So. Africa, by 
H. Schauder; Some Aspects of 
Leather Finishing, by C. Maunder- 
Foster; Adhesives in the Footwear 
Industry, by L. Addis-Smith; The 
Theory of Chrome Tannage, by S. 
G. Shuttleworth; the Requirements 
of Soling Materials for Ladies’ Shoes, 
by A. E. Anderson; the Requirements 
of Soling Materials for Men’s Shoes, 
by G. W. Bond; Some Properties of 
Shoe Leather, by L. M. Hill; the Con- 
stitution of Wattle Tannin, by D. G. 
Roux. 

(More News Pages 37-38) 





St. Louis Nov. Shoe 
Output 18% Off Nov. ‘48 


Preliminary figures released by the 
Research Dept. of the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District indicate that Novem- 
ber shoe output in the St. Louis area 
will be about 22 percent below Octo- 
ber and 18 percent under the Novem- 
ber, 1948, figure. 

Production in October of last year 
was 6,957,000 pairs, or two percent 
below the previous month, and 10 
percent less than October, 1948. 

The 10-months figures reveal that 
1949 was nine percent below the com- 
parable period in 1948. 


Laird H. Simons, Jr., Now 
Pres. Of William Amer Co. 


Laird H. Simons, Jr., of Ardmore, 
Pa., was just elected president of the 
William Amer Co., 118-year-old 
Philadelphia tanners. Mr. Simons 
assumes the office formerly held by 
his father, Laird H. Simons, from 
1914 to 1936. Simons succeeds Wil- 
liam C. Hunneman, Jr., who moves 
into the position of Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 





@ A general alarm fire destroyed the 
Hogan Tanning Co. plant, Peabody, 
Mass., on Jan. 19, as the blaze of un- 
determined origin and fanned by a 
high wind caused an estimated dam- 
age of $150,000 to the building alone. 
Fumes from tanned hides baffled fire- 
men until they donned gasmasks. 
Company officials did not make an 
immediate estimate of the loss to 
machinery and leather in the struc- 
ture. The three-story wooden build- 
ing, destroyed by fire in 1931 and re- 
built by its owner Isaac Lampert, has 
been the scene of several bad fires. 
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COLOR NO. 702 — SMOKED 
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BUCKLER PUMP 


JOYCE, INC. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Rueping’s KANKAKEE Color No. 702 Smoked... 
assumes new importance in the Buckler Pump, 

styled for every sun or moonlit hour, by Joyce. 

Ask for samples of KANKAKEE today . . . learn why 
this richly-colored, mellow-textured leather is 
America’s choice for casual and campus wear. 





FRED RUEPING LEATHER CO., FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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rinkle-Free Toe Linings 
AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! 














BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 
toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 


toe linings are permanently secure... in one style or one hun- 








dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution 
to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- UNITED SHOE MACHINERY | 
lated by year after year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 
good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS i 


*CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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More Consumer Spending = But Not For Shoes 


Just before the war, in 1941, the 
U. S. Department of Labor made a 
study of significance to the shoe in- 
dustry. This study, unfortunately, 
was minimized by the impending 
cloud of war. However, the findings 
of that project are of even more sig- 
nificance today. 


The two important keynotes of the 
study were this: (1) Do people 
with higher incomes buy more pairs 
of shoes? (2) Do people with 
higher incomes buy better quality, 
higher-priced shoes? 


According to the study, the answer 
to both questions is yes. 


Has the industry cashed in on this 
potential? The answer is no. 


Therefore, it is interesting to probe 
why, where and if the industry has 
failed to understand its market and 
make the most of it sales-wise. 


The Findings 


The Department of Labor survey 
covered a cross-section of city fami- 
lies in an effort to see what average 
price these families spent for shoes 
in relation to their incomes. The 
findings were significant. The higher 
the family income the higher the price 
paid per pair of shoes for each mem- 


ber of the family. (See Table 1.) 


It has been estimated, on the basis 
of 1941 dollar value, that in the 
$2,000-$3,000 family income group 
a woman will buy an annual average 
of about three pairs. With each ad- 
ditional $1,000 of family income her 
per capita shoe purchases will in- 
crease one-half pair. Thus in the 
$5,000 family income class (equiva- 
lent to about $6,500-$7,000 in 1949 
dollars) a woman will purchase about 
four pairs. The sample surveys have 
not been large enough to establish 
any positive standard, but they do 
provide signposts—a sense of direc- 
tion for more comprehensive market- 
ing studies. 
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A vast potential for increased unit sales exists— 
but it means nothing unless new marketing tech- 
niques are applied to tap the consumer incomes 
which have risen 300 percent in the last decade. 


Price-Income Ratio 


It is obvious to everyone that vast 
increases in personal incomes have 
been realized since prewar. For ex- 
ample, in 1940, personal incomes 
stood at $78.3 billions, were $211.8 
billions in 1949, and are expected 
to rise to $217.7 billions in 1950. 

We face an enlightening fact. 
While personal incomes have risen 
nearly 300 percent over the past dec- 
ade, shoe prices have risen only about 
80 percent. The consumer is getting 
a greatly better shoe value price-wise 
today in ratio to his income. The 
significant point is this: he is able 
and willing to pay more for his shoes 
—to buy quality rather than price. 

These facts invites the question: 
Why the industry’s mass emphasis 
on low-priced (in many instances 
depressed-priced) shoes? Or, to put 
it another way: if the same aggres- 
sive selling effort were applied to 
better quality footwear as to the low- 
priced field, does not the increased 
consumer purchasing power indicate 
an ability and willingness to buy 
more of the better quality footwear 
than is now purchased? 


Lower Prices, More Units? 


Those advocating emphasis on bet- 
ter quality with compensating higher 
prices point to the necessity of this 
because of the narrow profit margins 


with which shoe firms operate. For 
instance, a Dun & Bradstreet study 
showed that of shoe stores in opera- 
tion in 1929, only 41 percent of these 
were still operating in 1939, a mor- 
tality rate of 59 percent over 10 years. 
It is estimated that in “normal” 
years the shoe industry’s mortality 
rate runs somewhere between 10 and 
15 percent; also, that 50 percent of 
all shoe manufacturing firms operate 
at a deficit or without profit. 


Even the most efficient and largest 
shoe manufacturing firms today have 
difficulty realizing a five percent net 
profit, whereas perhaps most of those 
who make a profit achieve a net level 
of around two to three and a half 
percent. Another Dun & Bradstreet 
report of 1939, covering small shoe 
stores averaging a sales volume of 
$22,000 annually, showed the aver- 
age net profit to be 2.2 percent. 


Thus the potential for increased 
shoe consumption or increased unit 
sales may be meaningless unless a 
margin of profit exists. That is, in- 
creased volume on the basis of an ex- 
tremely thin profit could prove costly. 
The costs of handling increased vol- 
ume might not be balanced by the 
increased net return, so that more 
is lost than is gained by the increased 
business. 


The fact that the large majority of 
shoes are priced in the “popular- 
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priced” field in an effort to reach the 
so-called mass market demonstrates 
that most producers and retailers be- 
lieve that increased volume or unit 
sales is primarily a price proposition. 
If a small but reasonable profit can 
be maintained, then extra volume 
with this profit can make for a highly 
successful operation. 


Who Knows The Market? 


The more one studies the count- 
less marketing facets of the shoe in- 
dustry and the traditional patterns 


of its operations, the more is one 
struck by this fact: in the large ma- 
jority of cases the marketing of foot- 
wear is a highly hazardous procedure. 
Few comprehensive studies have been 
made of the so-called mass market 
for shoes. Little is known how con- 
sumers act, or might act, under given 
conditions concerning the purchase 
of footwear, 

“On paper” there is a tremendous 
potential for increased shoe consump- 
tion based on our vastly expanded 
national economy and consumer in- 
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EXTRA FILL.. 


HI-GLO... 


EASE OF 
APPLICATION... | 


HIGH STANDARD 
OF RESULTS... 


N56 


ABU-GLO 






HADLEY’S 





...they’re CUSTOM-MADE TO FIT 






FOR MEN’S YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
WOMEN’S Any type soles,..men’s and women’s...one and two 
CHILDREN’S set edges... arid heels, glo like no others when fin- 

onene ished with HABY-GLO...so easy to apply, so satis- 


fying in results. Made always to fit your particular 
specifications tm color and application. It’s the 
Edge Finish to u§e for a higher standard of results. 


FOR COMPOSITION 
ond RUBBER SOLES 





SAMPLES FURNISHED 

upon request. Merely 
specify type of sole and 
application (brush or ma- 


chine) and whether one or 
two set ink is desired. It 
will be on its way to you 





comes. But the irony is this: shoe 
manufacturers have, for the most 
part, left the actual consumer mar- 
keting of footwear up to the retailer. 
And, as the Dun & Bradstreet report 
shows, shoe retailers have an ex- 
tremely high mortality rate. This in- 
dicates that the retailer is far re- 
moved from the maximum efficiency 
in the mass marketing of footwear. 
This reliance on the retailer to do 
most of the selling may be one im- 
portant reason for the correspond- 
ingly high mortality rate among man- 
ufacturers. 

At the same time, we can accept 
too glibly the impressive figures of 
vastly increased consumer incomes 
and purchasing power. While it is 
true that 69 percent of the country’s 
42,000,000 families have incomes of 
$2,000 or more, it is also true that 
31 percent had incomes under $2,000, 
and 13 percent under $1,000. 

There appears to be only one con- 
clusion. If the “paper” potential of 
increased shoe consumption based on 
increased personal incomes is to be 
realized, then much more attention 
must be given to studying the market 
for footwear—a market which the 
industry (manufacturers and retail- 
ers alike) have obviously taken too 
much for granted. That much more 
purchasing power is available does 
not necessarily mean that more will 
be spent for shoes. There is still a 
wide chasm between potential and 
reality. 

So the shoe industry is faced with 
the answer to one vital question: with 
the vast increase in consumer in- 
comes and purchasing power, why 
aren’t more shoes being sold at least 
in small ratio to increased incomes? 
Marketing studies may reveal some 
interesting findings and lead the way 
to new and larger sales vistas for the 
industry. 


‘Tin Winning 
Because of You” 


JOIN 
i THE MARCH OF 
DIMES 


The Notional foundation for /nfantile Paralysis 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, founder 
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Here is a platform 
to meet your needs 





Krippendorf-Dittmann of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, uses 
No. 748 in this shoe. 


One of Armstrong’s nine materials is sure to fill your 
platform requirements, For example, Armstrong’s No. 
748 Platform is especially suited to those who want a 
firm, exceptionally uniform material. This composition 
combines cork with rubber to provide firmness with- 
out sacrificing flexibility. No. 748 is easy to work with 
because it is uniform in both density and gauge, It 
cuts cleanly and holds a good edge. 

Like No. 748, all of Armstrong’s Platforms are 
made especially for the shoe industry. They range 
from the extra firm to the extra soft. All offer a high 
degree of flexibility. Because these platforms are 
precision cut from mats, they can always be supplied 
in uniform thicknesses. 

Whether your platform must be extra firm, mod- 
erately flexible, or must meet other specific production 
requirements, you can get it from Armstrong. Call 
your Armstrong representative for working samples, 
prices, and full information or write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Shoe Products Department, 
8801 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
These platforms are available for export sales. 





FLEXICORK AND CUSHION CORK ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line 
























No. 5050—An extra 
firm cork composition. 
It is also used for 
wedge heels and other 
similar shaped pieces. 


No. 5040—A medium 
firm cork composition. 
Holds straight sidewall 
better than do softer 
platform compositions. 


No. 5030—Made of 
coarse cork granules.A 
medium dense platform 
that combines firmness 
with good flexibility. 


No. 2616—A _ firm 
cork composition that 
is light and flexible. It 
is adaptable to many 
different shoe designs. 


No. 2601—<A soft, 
light cork platform. Al- 
so used in rubber foot- 
wear and in many 
types of sport shoes. 


No. 1114€—The light- 
est, most resilient of 
all Armstrong's cork 
platforms. Used in high- 
and low-priced shoes. 


RK-372 — (Cushion 
Cork®) is the top- 
quality cork-and-rub- 
ber platform. Very re- 
silient, extra flexible. 


RC-386—Firm, _resili- 
ent. Popularly priced 
cork-and-rubber _ plat- 
form that holds a good 
edge on any equipment, 


of platform materials 
BOX TOE MATERIALS ¢ FLEXICORK © FILLERS © CUSHION CORK © CORK COMPOSITION 















New Emulsifiers For Fat-Liquors 


F IsH oils and vegetable oils possess 
the intrinsic property of endow- 
ing leather with certain clearly de- 
fined characteristics. Fish oils give a 
firm, round leather possessing a good 
hand and good break; castor oil gives 
a flat, thin leather with an extremely 
good surface feel. For very mellow 
and full leather there is nothing to 
beat moellon, while neatsfoot oil is 
famous for its ability to impart a 
good surface feel and fullness to glace 
kid and sheep uppers. Soya bean oil 
gives a soft, glovy and full-stretching 
leather which is excellent for base- 
ball, glove, coat and garment leather. 

Results such as these can be ob- 
tained from the oils provided they 
are able to penetrate the leather and 
to become evenly distributed through- 
out the area, Full area absorption is 
essential and this is influenced by the 
identity of oil (using the right oil 
for the leather) ; degree of emulsifi- 
cation; nature of emulsification, and 
the pH of the solution. 

Fat Liquors 

Tanners are often loud in their 
praises for certain types of fat liquors. 
Some manufacturers maintain that 
soap-oils are unequalled for fulling, 
while others are just as loud in their 
claims that sulphonated oils are able 
to give as good results as soap-oils 
with the added advantage of being 
much easier to handle. Experience 
and laboratory tests have shown 
fairly conclusively that although 
soap-oils possess valuable fulling 
properties they are difficult to pre- 
pare, and being very sensitive to pH 
changes their stability is not of a 
high order. The sulphonated oils, on 
the other hand, are easy to use, stable 
over a wide pH range, but tend to 
give somewhat flat, thin leathers. 

What is really needed is a type of 
fat-liquor which will combine all the 
advantages of the soap and sulpho- 
nated oil products. To cater for this 


EASTERN TANNERIES LIMITED, 


By 
Paul |. Smith 


From the stand 
a fresh and en 
ing fat-liquors. 


need tanners are turning their at- 
tention to the so-called double action 
fat liquors which consist of 20% 
blended emulsifier (cationic and non- 
ionic emulsifiers) and 80%‘ raw oil. 
With this kind of blend, it is remark- 
able to note that a fish oil acts as one 
would expect it to act and a neats- 
foot oil gives typical results. The same 
applies to the moellon and vegetable 
oils. Moreover, there is no waste of 
oil, and a small percentage of blended 
fat-liquor gives results comparable 
with several times the amount of con- 
ventional liquors. 


Advantages 


The advantages of using blended 
fat-liquors may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. They can be made moisture 
free and therefore they save freight 
costs and handling charges. 


2. They are readily soluble and 
mix instantly with water, being sim- 
pler to use than the sulphonated oils. 


3. They are 100% active and re- 
quire less storage space. 


4, They are uniform in quality 
and stable; no separation takes place 
during shipping or storage. 


5. They can be used alone, or 
blended with raw oils so as to give 
the leather exactly the feel and char- 
acter required. Where stock is to be 
pasted the use of raw oil helps to 
prevent damage to the grain. There 
is no need to introduce raw oil when 
fat-liquoring goods which are to be 
toggled. 

Emulsifiers 


Cationic agents, such as complex 
amido condensation products, and 
non-ionics, like aromatic polyglycol 
ethers, can be used in combination as 
superior emulsifiers for oleaginous 
mixtures. It is, however, most impor- 


CAWNPORE (INDIA) 


Manufacturers of 


SOLE, 


HARNESS AND CHROME LEATHER 





pee of practical tanning we see 
ightening approach to emulsify- 


tant to choose emulsifying agents 
which are really compatible; lack of 
complete compatibility reflects imme- 
diately on the quality of the fat- 
liquor. Although the function of the 
blended, non-ionic and _ cationic 
agents is to emulsify the oil, in effect 
they achieve a great deal more than 
this and by their wetting and pene- 
trating action enable emulsified oils 
to achieve their true purpose. 


Although tanners could make up 
their own double-action fat-liquors 
without much difficulty, there is a 
great deal more about their prepara- 
tion than is apparent on the surface. 


Just mixing the emulsifying agents 
with the oils in an agitator is not 
sufficient, the preparation needs to 
be carried out under most carefully 
controlled conditions so as to ensure 
that every batch is of exactly the same 
consistency, and that the oil particle 
size in the working emulsions is of 
the optimum dimensions to permit 
proper absorption. Excellent proprie- 
tary double-action fat-liquors such as 
the opcolenes, are now available. 


The advantages which blended 
cationic and non-ionic emulsifying 
agents have over synthetic anionic 
agents can be summarized as follows: 


1. The anionics, such as the well 
known sodium lauryl sulphate, do not 
possess the pronounced emulsifying 
properties of selected non-ionics and 
cationics. 


2. Anionics are high foam pro- 
ducers and sodium lauryl sulphate 
forms into high persistent lather, This 
is somewhat of a disadvantage as 
foam is rather a nuisance in fat- 
liquoring. 


3. Owing to the powerful deter- 
gent action of the synthetic detergents 
combined with their high wetting and 
penetrating properties they show a 
marked tendency to leave the leather 
somewhat flat. 


4. The anionics do not possess the 


selective fat-liquoring action of 
blended cationic and _ non-ionic 
agents. 
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Properties 
of 


Calgon™ 


Calgon sequesters troublesome metallic 
ions in the form of water soluble com- 
plexes. 










and what they 
mean to tanners— 


In scouring of shearlings, coloring, fat- 
liquoring, Calgon keeps lime in water 
from precipitating soaps, oils or other 
materials. 





Calgon has a pronounced dispersive 
action upon finely divided metal oxides 
and salts. 


In finishing leather, Calgon disperses 
clay, titanium dioxide and other pig- 
ments excellently. 





Calgon inhibits the crystallization of 
slightly soluble salts, such as calcium 
carbonate, stabilizing a condition of 
supersaturation. 





When limed stock is washed with a 
high-bicarbonate water, Calgon pre- 
vents lime blast. 





calgon, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
HAGAN CORPORATION 


Calgon combines with protein. 





Leather of improved quality can be pro- 
duced in a much shorter time by pre- 
liminary treatment with Calgon. 


a 
zi 


Calgon technical representatives will be glad to cooperate with you in utiliz- 
ing these properties of Calgon in your plant. For full information concerning 
Calgon applications in the leather industry, just fill out the coupon below. 


*7T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





CALGON 





HAGAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Calgon, Inc. 
Hagan Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of the revised edition of your bulletin 
“Calgon Data for the Leather Chemist.” 
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The Shoe Chains’ Role In America’s Shoe Business* 


By David W. Hermann 


Ist Vice-President, Nat'l. Assn. Shoe Chain Stores 


LTHOUGH there were a few re- 

tail shoe chains in existence be- 
fore 1920, these chains alone were 
no vital factor in the industry. But, 
after World War | things began to 
happen. Ten of our twelve largest 
shoe chains came into existence at 
that time, and presently account for 
over $300,000,000 in sales volume, 
the major portion of which consists of 
shoes manufactured in New England. 
The total sales volume represented 
by the National Association of Shoe 
Chain Stores is about $600,000,000. 


Rise Of Shoe Chains 


From 1921 to 1949, the population 
of the United States has increased 
from 108,000,000 to 148,000,000, for 
a gain of 38%. However, shoe pro- 
duction has increased from over 
286,000,000 pairs in 1921 to an esti- 
mated 456,000,000 pairs in 1949, for 
a gain of 59%, far outstripping the 
gain in population. Shoe chains and 
manufacturers in the popular price 
field can jointly assume the major 
responsibility and credit for the tre- 
mendous per capita increase in shoe 
consumption during this twenty-eight 
year period, 

Chains have played an important 
role in raising shoe consumption to 
its present high level. 

They have built beautiful, large, 
attractive stores; have explored, pi- 
oneered, and taken risks on new loca- 
tions that only organizations with 
adequate and diversified resources 
could possibly assume. 

They have glamorized inexpensive 
shoes so they look the part of shoes 
costing considerably more—by vivid 
advertising, by scintillating and lavish 
window display, and by dramatic 
presentation. 

They have, over a period of years, 





*Condensation of an address delivered at the 
8ist Annual Banquet of the New England 
Shoe & Leather Assn., in Boston, Jan. 18, 1950. 
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Vice-President, Miles Shoes, Inc. 


The phenomenal 30-year rise of the shoe chains and 
their enormous influence in changing the character 
of America's shoe business. 





il. 


David W. Hermann 


consistently offered values which were 
made possible by mass distribution 
and the economies resulting from 
mass production. 

Above all, they have devoted much 
of their resources and manpower to 
the perfection of scientific merchan- 
dising methods that have increased 
efficiency, standardized buying, and 
reduced costly markdowns. Econo- 
mies, effected by these improved 
methods, are reflected in greater val- 
ues and increased volume. 

Modern merchandising methods, 
evolved by the chain stores, have, to 
a remarkable degree, reduced the 
peaks and valleys of shoe production 
that have plagued the manufacturing 
industry for many years. Chains have 
learned to distribute purchases more 
evenly, to eliminate some of the log 
jams that were responsible for peren- 
nial late deliveries—to utilize avail- 
able factory space to the hilt, so that 
factories could operate better, more 
consistently, and sell cheaper with no 
loss of profit. 


Help To Mfrs. 


Chain stores, by purchasing earlier, 
have rendered a service to the entire 





industry, including thousands of in- 
dividual retailers. Factories can now 
adopt patterns earlier on volume 
orders, and are consequently organ- 
ized to service these smaller retailers, 
with the cost of patterns and equip- 
ment already covered, on a basis that 
would never otherwise be possible, 
except at considerably higher prices. 

Without doubt, during 1949, retail 
shoe chains have been largely re- 
sponsible, with the help and assist- 
ance of the manufacturing industry, 
for the greatest shoe values ever en- 
joyed by the American public. There 
is no better way to support this con- 
clusion, than to calculate the number 
of hours the average employee is re- 
quired to work to earn a pair of 
shoes. 

During the first ten months of 
1949, the average employee in all of 
the United States manufacturing 
industries was required to work 4.17 
hours to earn the money necessary 
to buy an average pair of shoes. In 
the prewar period of 1935 to 1939, 
this same employee was required to 
work 4,80 hours to earn the money 
necessary to buy the then average 
pair of shoes. Comparatively, he is 
now required to work 13% less time, 
for the average pair of shoes, than he 
did over ten years ago, 


Shoe Prices Up Less 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics In- 
dex of Wholesale Prices also indi- 
cated the following comparisons:— 

From the period of August, 1939, 
to November, 1949, prices of shoes 
have increased an average of 83%,— 
prices of hides and skins 158%,— 
prices of leather, 110%—prices of 
cotton goods, 172%, — prices of 
woolen and worsted goods, 93%,— 
prices of food, 137%. 

Of the items mentioned, shoes have 
shown the smallest increase during 
this important and volatile ten-year 
period, bearing out our contention 
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that never before have shoe values 
been greater. 

The fact that 92% of the shoes sold 
in this country, during 1949, retailed 
below $10.00, is an indication that 
value-conscious consumers recognize 
the tremendous job that is being done 
by this segment of the industry. 

Today, retailers are constantly en- 
deavoring to build and strengthen 
sources of supply. A successful fac- 
tory, producing consistently good 
merchandise, a uniform product year 
after year, capable of buying its 
materials as advantageously as possi- 
ble, possessing the ability to install 
new equipment to meet changing re- 
quirements, is an asset without which 
no retail chain can properly function. 

Style Promotions 

Retailers, especially chain stores, 
are spending fortunes to capitalize to 
the maximum degree on style pro- 
motions, 

Style, in the minutest detail, is the 
very life blood of the shoe business. 
There is that constant search for a 
sleeper that will take the public by 
storm, and reach a new high with 
other style immortals. 

But former prolific sources of style 
information and inspiration are dry- 
ing up. Hundreds of factories in 
Brooklyn and other areas, producing 


higher priced shoes have folded their 
tents. Paris, as an arbiter of shoe 
fashion, has long since been a thing 
of the past. 

American women are more eager 
for, and more responsive to, style 
than ever before. Hit the right note, 
and you have hit a gold mine. But 
new style leaders must rise. The 
policy of watchful waiting by popular 
price manufacturers will no longer 
fill the factories, 


Retailers are exerting every effort 
to collaborate with factories in styling 
lines. But they cannot carry the 
whole load, and it is not their function 
to do so. 


The average factory can do con- 
siderably more than it is now doing 
in this field of style creation. Far 
too many styles produced are stereo- 
typed, too few original. Too little 
effort and money are being expended 
for new patterns, new equipment, and 
new lasts, the importance of which is 
too often minimized. 

The current season may turn out 
to be a sad example of poor planning. 
Valuable factory space was idle in 
the late fall. Now that the rush is on, 
factories may find their capacity in- 
adequate to produce the pairage re- 
quired before Easter, 


The era ot easy business is over. 
We must make a real bid for volume, 
and constantly do those things neces- 
sary to stimulate and vitalize. Chains 
are spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars when stores need face lift- 
ing. Factories must again spend 
money for creative talent that will pay 
its own way through increased pro- 
duction and reduced overhead. 


There isn’t a reason in the world 
why the popular price segment of the 
shoe industry cannot become the 
fountainhead of volume styling, if it 
will assume the initiative. Even 
styles that originate in higher priced 
lines need interpretation, change and 
transplanting, to be adaptable at our 
price level. 


However, manufacturers must ac- 
complish much more on their own, to 
insure continuity of production. 
Those factories that spend money to 
keep pace with style will prosper. 
Those that don’t will be vulnerable. 


Color Disappointing 


During the last few years, there 
have been very few color promotions 
which have resulted in worthwhile 
volume. Retailers, generally, have 


(Concluded on Page 41) 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


IRKOTAN 


A Unwwersal Syntan 








HEMLOCK 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


- OAK -~ MANGROVE 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 
since 


*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 


*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


Newark, N. J. 
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STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO . RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 


Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 
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They just can’t take it! 


Genuine reptiles are usually barke 


tanned and are quickly and permae 


nently discolored by steam. 


Do not attempt to steam-soften 


thermoplastic box toes in repe 


tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 


agent’s recommendation in 

advance of cutting uppers. 

Depending upon which prac- 

tice your conditions best faver, 

he can either supply you with 

dry heaters or arrange fer your 
temporary use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 
require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-over. 
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1950 Outlook For Shoes And Leather” 


L4“t year I forecast a decline of 
almost 5 percent in the domestic 
production of cattle hides and calf 
skins. Inspected slaughter of cattle 
was slightly higher in 1949 than in 
1948, but the uninspected kill of 
these and both inspected and unin- 
spected slaughter of calves declined. 
Total slaughter of calves was off by 
about 8 percent during 1949, so that 
the production of bovine hides and 
skins for the year was 34% percent 
lower than in 1948, 

I believe that the slaughter of these 
animals during the present year will 
be slightly higher than during 1949. 
The downward trend in cattle num- 
bers has been halted. 

Last year I made the statement that 
downward trend in sheep and lamb 
slaughter would continue through 
1949 but estimated the decrease by 
only 10 percent. Available data show 
that the total slaughter of these ani- 
mals in 1949 actually declined by 
more than 15 percent. This has been 
the fifth consecutive year in which 
declines have been recorded in the 
domestic sheep and lamb skin pro- 
duction. There will be a further 
decline during the present year but 
I do not believe that it will be as 
great as in either of the two previous 
years. 

In my 1949 forecast I indicated 
an increase in the imports of hides 
and skins and this was not fully re- 
alized. However, there were very 
large purchases abroad for United 
States account, especially in Argen- 
tina, during the closing quarter of 
the year which have not yet arrived 
in this country. Moreover, of the 
34 classes of hides and skins recorded 
separately in the official import sta- 
tistics, increases were recorded in 17 
of them during the first 11 months of 
1949. More hides and skins will be 
imported during the current year and 
a good start in this direction will be 
made with the arrivals of the hides 
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by J. G. Schnitzer 
Chief, Textile & Leather Branch 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


This year's outlook for hides and skins, leather and 
footwear is the best since war's end—but it needs 
selling push to make it so. 


during the first quarter from Ar- 
gentina, consisting of purchases actu- 
ally made during the closing months 
of 1949, 

In 1950 there will be considerable 
easing off in the pressure which has 
been exerted on our domestic hide 
markets in recent years. More for- 
eign hides will be available in the 
future than were in sight in the past. 
In preparation for the cessation of 
bulk purchases, Britain has been 
making very sizable purchases abroad 
during the closing months of 1949. 
These purchases have been of suffi- 
cient proportions to drastically cur- 
tail English activity in world mar- 
kets during the first quarter of the 
present year. Furthermore, Argen- 
tina has finally shown a greater in- 
clination to sell us some hides, prob- 
ably in order to obtain some ur- 
gently needed dollars. Expectations 
are that more of these hides will also 
be made available later in the year. 
If more foreign hides are made avail- 
able to the United States in the pres- 
ent year, even if only sporadically, 
it means a widening of the narrow 
gap which has so long existed be- 
tween supplies and requirements. 

I was very reluctant last year to 
make any comment regarding the 
domestic leather production and 
trade. This was because of the nu- 
merous uncertainties prevailing owing 
to the trend towards substitutes and 
pressure against prices. These were 
the principal factors which actually 
resulted in some decline in both the 
domestic production and sales of 
leather. We are now reaching the 
peak of leather displacement by sub- 
stitute materials and after the first 
quarter of this year there will be a 
gradual decline in the use of some 
of these substitutes. The leather in- 
dustry, especially the sole leather 
branch, has done a very good public 
relations job in this regard. 

Here is a direct quote from my 
talk last year: — “Export sales of 
leather, which have been quite slow 
in the past year, should pick up in 


1949. More foreign buyers have 
begun to show interest in American 
leathers.” 

Now let’s look at the record. Offi- 
cial data show that the value of 
leather exports during the first 11 
months of 1949 was 26 percent higher 
than for the entire year 1948. How- 
ever, I want to warn you that this 
volume will not be repeated during 
the present year, in fact, I expect a 
decline in our leather export trade 
during 1950. 

Imported Shoes Up 10% 

You can anticipate much more 
foreign shoes competition on the 
home market in 1950 than you have 
had to contend with since prewar 
years. There are definite indications 
that the British, Czechs, French and 
other Europeans will increase their 
operations on the American market. 
I feel certain that some success will 
result from these increased efforts 
and believe that our imports will be 
increased by more than 10 percent. 

During the same period you will 
find it more and more difficult to 
maintain your export volume. Most 
of the countries to which you have 
been exporting shoes have made suffi- 
cient recovery or progress in their 
local industries to supply a greater 
share of their domestic requirements. 
This means a reduced outlet for 
United States shoes and with the 
world-wide shortage of dollars it 
won't be surprising to find the trade 
channeled to non-dollar domestic or 
neighboring sources of supply. There- 
fore, I am convinced that the volume 
of our shoe exports in 1950 will be 
smaller than it was in 1949. 


Higher Retail Sales 

My forecast last year was for an 
increase in the number of pairs of 
shoes sold at retail in the United 
States during 1949 and this has been 
partially verified by preliminary in- 
formation. According to data I have 
been able to obtain, there was an 
increase in the pair retail sales of 
shoes during 1949 of 5 percent over 
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the previous* year, while the value 
of this business declined by about 
3 percent in the same period, 


The trend illustrated is verified by 
the annual operating reports of some 
of the leading shoe manufacturing 
firms. For example, the latest annual 
report of the General Shoe Corpora- 
tion states that their sales in the past 
year increased in pairs by 6 percent 
but declined in value by 1 percent. 

On the basis of the retail sales re- 
sults 1 have just quoted, sales of 
shoes in 1949, for the first time since 
1946, were greater than production. 
That would mean that the increased 
sales came out of the inventories of 
the retailers which I am certain you 
will agree is a very healthy develop- 
ment. In the 2 previous years most 
retailers were taking deliveries from 
the factories at a rate greater than 
they were selling, so that at the close 
of 1948 retail stocks were higher than 
at any time in the previous 5 years. 
Now that these have been reduced 
and after further reductions take 
place from the usual seasonal mark- 
down sales which are now in prog- 
ress, the retail trade should show 
greater interest in making replace- 
ment purchases. 


In my talk last year I stated that 
all of the anticipated increase in re- 
tail volume would come out of re- 
tailers’ inventories and not from cur- 
rent production during 1949, My 
forecast in this regard proved to be 
accurate as indicated by preliminary 
data which shows that there was a 
decline of slightly more than 1 per- 
cent in the volume of shoe production 
during 1949, 

I expect that retail sales will be 
well maintained during the present 
year and should be even higher than 
in 1949. However, it will take better 
promotion and merchandising than 
the trade has done in the immediate 
past. The retail trade has done a 
much better job than have the manu- 
facturers. Closer cooperation on the 
part of the entire trade would un- 
doubtedly result in larger retail sales 
for 1950 than has been obtained in 
any of the three previous years. 


Mfrs. Behind Pace 


Spokesmen for the shoe manufac- 
turers have been patting the industry 
on the back for merely marking time 
in recent years. A pat on the back 
may be necessary but it should be 
harder and lower than those spokes- 
men have indicated. Per capita pro- 


duction of shoes in 1939 amounted 
to more than 3.2 pairs and in 1949 
to only 3.1 pairs. Certainly that does 
not indicate any great progress by 
the shoe manufacturing industry. 


All of the various means available 
to measure the potential demand for 
footwear indicate a much larger po- 
tential than has actually been ob- 
tained. To illustrate one of the 
methods, I would use the figures on 
disposable incomes, and for the years 
1936 to 1940 shoes obtained 1.7 per- 
cent of this amount. If the same 
ratio had obtained in 1948 and 1949 
the average annual volume would 
have been in excess of 510 million 
pairs instead of about 450 million 
pairs. 


Prospects for higher shoe sales and 
production for 1950 are very good. 
Whether these prospects are realized 
depends entirely on the shoe industry 
and trade. Better promotion and 
merchandising are necessary to ob- 
tain increased volume. There is 
strong competition for the consumers’ 
dollar and in order to get a fair share 
of it the shoe industry will have to 
battle all of the other industries who 
have been fighting to take this away 
from them, 





What’s Ahead For Leather In *50 
by Clayton F. Van Pelt 


President, Tanners’ Council 
HERE is a widely held supersti- 


tion that leather and shoes are 
an area of our economic structure 
which has long reached maturity and 
is now in its dotage. Nothing could 
be more fallacious. This is an in- 
dustry where progress has been vast. 
It can be even greater in the future 
provided we get through the shell 
of public complacency and galvanize 
people into thinking about shoes, 
about leather. There is no economic 
logic for an industry which has 
chalked up the achievements of the 
tanning and footwear industries, and 
yet to be squeezed as seriously as 
we were in 1949. 

Tanners have learned how to com- 
bine science with the skill and knowl- 
edge of an ancient craft. The quality 
and utility of U. S. leathers set a 
standard which is not matched any- 
where in the world. 

Here we were as an industry faced 
with a respectable volume of 450 or 
460 million pairs of shoes. Yet the 
inherent competition for volume 


“Condensation of talk delivered before 81st 
Annual Banquet of New England Shoe & 
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seems to ignore basic potentials and 
causes a drift away from maximum 
standards of shoe value. I am not 
referring to shoe prices as such or 
the concentration of volume in any 
given price brackets. What seems 
important to me is the constant in- 
vitation being given to the consumer 
to under-rate footwear, to limit or 
reduce the part of the budget going 
for shoes—with all of the services 
they represent. 


When expenditures for shoes in re- 
lation to national income are reduced 
as sharply as they have been in the 
recent past, there must be something 
wrong somewhere. On the one hand, 
there has been no gain in unit vol- 
ume and the aggregate return avail- 
able to the retailer, the manufacturer 
and the tanner has been substantially 
reduced. Tanners and a good part 
of the shoe business have been oper- 
ating in a squeeze. Is it inconceiv- 
able that this industry can raise its 
sights, that the consumer would be 
willing to expend a fraction of 1% 
more of income for value received? 


I believe that the general situation 
of the leather and shoe industries is 
sound. A degree of caution has pre- 
vailed in these industries which has 


prevented any serious maladjust- 
ments. That has created serious 
operating difficulties because every- 
one has sought to avoid anticipating 
requirements until the very last 
minute. We should never lose sight 
of the practical facts, the impos- 
sibility of making leather or shoes 
overnight. 

The volume of shoe production 
reached in this country in 1949 was 
substantial. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties the tanners faced in connec- 
tion with hide and skin supplies, they 
managed to fill the needs of their 
customers. At no time could it be 
said that tanners’ inability to supply 
leather was the cause of any lag in 
the production of footwear. 

Leather producers have had neither 
the opportunity nor the inclination 
to develop any burdensome inven- 
tories; stocks at the beginning of the 
year were by the standards of the 
past exceedingly modest. It is also 
true that footwear inventories are 
not large because production has not 
outstripped consumption. The pros- 
pective business before the industry 
should compare well with volume in 
the two preceding years. 

I sincerely hope that the New Eng- 
land shoe and leather industry can 
look forward to a prosperous period 


in 1950. 
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OUNGSTERS get a lot of service 

from shoes like these pictured 
here. And the shoe makers gain a 
lot of customers with them, too! 

One of the reasons is the ‘“Dry- 
seal’’* welting. This welting is made 
from Geon polyvinyl materials. And 
Geon adds extra advantages that 
please shoe wearers — that simplify 
operations and cut shoe manufac- 
turers’ costs. 

Just look at what Geon does! It 
makes the welting waterproof... 
weatherproof... tougher than leather 

. resistant to oils, acids, alkalies 


“Dryseal’’* Welting is manufactured 
and distributed by Compo Shoe ‘Mach 


and the effects of sun, air, mildew 

. also non-shrinking, non-curling, 
non-cracking. 

See how Geon helps the welting 
cut costs! For example, it’s made in 
uniform, continuous lengths with no 
laps or splices. It holds a good fin- 
ished edge, requires no edge staining. 
It can be used for stitched and 
cemented welt shoes—is resistant to 
stitch tear or cut seams. No more 
wetting or ‘‘beating out’’. The welt- 
ing comes in all standard colors, fade- 
proof pigments all the way through. 

Versatile Geon polyvinyl! materials 
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Massachusetts 


@ It is reported that Edward R. 
Goldman, owner of a shoe factory in 
Wakefield, has notified the Chamber 
of Commerce of Rockland of his de- 
sire to establish a shoe factory here. 
A public hearing has been arranged 
to consider the proposal. 


@ The Brockton Operating Co., Inc., 
shoe manufacturers’ suppliers, held 
an open house at its new plant in 
Avon. The new building has an area 
of 48,000 square feet containing 
salesrooms, offices, warehouse and 
shipping department. The firm was 
established in 1940. 


New York 


@ The Mayfair Export Corp., Inc., 
importers and exporters of leather, 
have moved their offices to 117 East 
29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


@ The Pine Hill Products Co., 
makers of plastisuede, suedecloth, 
Solite and fibresuede, has moved from 
264 Fifth Ave. to new and larger 
quarters at 95 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


@® Holden & Quick, Inc., 105 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. C., shoe pattern 
makers, is celebrating its 60th anni- 
versary. Present owners are two 
former employes, Edward L. Roy and 
Wayne C. Pinckney. 


@ Monroe Footwear, Inc., 435 W. 
Broadway, N. Y. C., has offered its 
creditors 100 percent settlement un- 
der Chapter XI of the Chandler Act, 
allowing Monroe to pay 2% percent 
monthly. The firm’s liabilities are 
estimated at $40,000, its assets at 
$30,000. 


@ M. W. Borkum, Radcliffe Shoes, 
Inc., has announced a reduction in 
the wholesale price of its Prom-ettes 
line — one dollar across the board. 
There is also a 50-cent cut in Rad- 
cliffe’s base opera pumps. The cuts, 
said Borkum, were possible through 
operating economies and lower mark- 


up. 
@ The House of Crosby Square, 


Milwaukee mfrs. of men’s medium 
dress welts, has opened a sales office 





in the Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th 
St., N. Y. C. Fred Baff is N. Y. met- 
ropolitan sales representative. 


@ A. Johnstone, a director of the 
Drake-America Corp., a_ British- 
financed import-export firm, an- 
nounces that his company will ex- 
pand the export of two brands of 
men’s British-made shoes. Tentative 
plans are being made by Walter Sar- 
gent & Co., Ltd., and Barrett & Co., 
Ltd., who will conduct a test sales 
campaign in two U. S. areas yet un- 
named. 


@® The Saxon Leather Products Co., 
3849 W. Broadway, N. Y. C., has been 
assigned to Louis R. Colman, 60 E. 
42nd Street. 


@® Morgan Grossman, chairman of 
the board of the N. Y. Shoe Mfrs. 
Board of Trade, told a meeting of 
shoe men at the N. Y. Assn. of 
Younger Men that if they wanted to 
be in business in N. Y. 20 years from 
now, they would have to brand their 
shoes and sell them as a complete lire 
rather than as single styles. He said 
that the future success of individual 
mfrs. in the high-priced, high-quality 
fashion industry in N. Y. depends 
upon the strong promotion of brand 
names. 


@ Assignee’s sale of assets of Arad 
Shoe Mfg. Corp., New York City foot- 
wear manufacturer, brought a total 
of $15,223, of which $9250 came 
from sale of the plant and $5973 for 
merchandise. 


® Creditors of Friedman & Sham- 
bron Inc., New York manufacturer of 
iadies’ handbags, have agreed to hold 
off until the end of Jan. in order to 
give the firm the chance to liquidate 
with payment in full to creditors, it 
is reported. 


@® Trustee has been appointed under 
Chapter XI of the Bankruptcy Act for 
Bruce Belt Corp., New York belt 
manufacturer, it is reported. Bond 
has been set at $3500. 


@® Exclusive Belt Co., Inc., has been 
formed in New York City to manu- 
facture belts and belting. 


@ Celanese Corp. of America, New 
York City, reports a new edition of 
its Formaldehyde Technical Data Bro- 
chure. The booklet offers complete 
information about _ specifications, 
physical properties, uses, methods of 
analysis, storage, handling and un- 
loading of formaldehyde. Copies are 
available by writing to the company 
at 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
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New Hampshire 


@ Executives of the new Jamey Shoe 
Co., Nashua, have asked the mayor 
and other city officials to help them 
secure additional skilled workers. 
The firm, which recently started op- 
erations in one of the former Nashua 
Mills of Textron, Inc., has requested 


. 100 skilled workers and many un- 


skilled. The labor shortage has forced 
the company to temporarily send 
some of its work out of the city to 
be fabricated. 


Missouri 


@ International Shoe Co. has an- 
nounced the permanent closing of its 
Hamilton factory, which had been in 
operation for two years employing 
300 persons and having a $10,000 
weekly payroll. The plant made 
children’s and youths’ shoes. 


® The late Frank C. Rand, chairman 
of the board of directors of Inter- 
national Shoe Co., St. Louis, left an 
estate valued at $300,000, it is re- 
ported. Of this, $225,000 was willed 
to educational and medical institu- 
tions and the bulk of the estate to 12 
grandchildren and one son who has 
no children. 


® Falcon Shoe Co., St. Louis manu- 
facturer of women’s shoes, plans to 
resume production early this month, 
according to president Joseph Na- 
hirney. The firm recently made a 
33 1/3 cash settlement with creditors. 
Production will be concentrated on a 
slip-lasted line of ‘‘Falconette” casu- 
als to sell at wholesale at about $4. 


Illinois 


@ The Model Glove Co., Greenville, 
has opened a new branch plant in the 
same city. The new plant will con- 
centrate in the manufacture of 
leather work gloves, and a new line 
of all-leather driving gloves. The 
firm was organized in 1907. 


® Footwear will be one of 29 general 
product classifications to be exhibited 
by both foreign and domestic firms 
at the First United States Inter- 
national Trade Fair. The Fair will 
be held Aug. 7-19 in Chicago at the 
Navy Pier, International Amphi- 
theatre, Coliseum and Arena. Aided 
by the Dept. of Commerce, the Fair 
is oe to stimulate international 
trade. 


Wisconsin 


@ The Berlin Tannery & Mfg. Co., 
Berlin, has installed a new hide cellar, 
100 by 40 feet, of insulated block 
construction, and located on the for- 
mer site of a sheepskin drying plant. 


® The State Industrial Commission 
reports a total of 43 injuries in the 
leather and leather products industry 
during Nov. Machines caused nine 
of these, hand tools 4, and working 
surfaces, such as ladders, 6 


® Fiebing Chemical Co., Milwaukee, 
has published a new eight page book- 
let describing the complete line of 
Fiebing Leather Preparations. 
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FIRM “FOOTING” ror serrer susiness 


ONCO new cushion Welt Insole for Goodyear Welt Construction 
Spells Better Shoes . . . Lowered Costs... More Profits for You... 
Also Available for Cemented Rib Process 









Onco channeled insole 
with lip set 








Onco 
channeled 







insole 





Onco channeled insole, 
completely fitted, 
ready for the shoe 






| on firm ground when you sell quality. And with this 





revolutionary new Onco Insole you'll make better shoes... 









footwear packed with sales appeal. 





Seen en ceed peel F Plead This new insole... latest Brown Company “first”, 


Perfect uniformity of iron caliper. | ° P 
Uatiaen: Caadhiite. Geary fined be- ets customers walk on air... provides 
sole is identical. resiliency that gives new spring and zip to the 


Exceptional strength of channeled 
rib—for accuracy and permanence 
of throw on dimensions. the foot. Shoes need no breaking in. Customers enjoy “old shoe” 
Insole rib is extra-firm, for better side 
lasting andinseam sewing operations. 


step ... new deep-down wearing ease next to 


comfort from the first . . . cushion comfort and flexibility never 


Uniformity and improvement of foot before available in genuine Goodyear Welt Construction. 
surface appearance—high scuff resis- 
tance for the life of the shoe. 


Will not crack, harden or be affected 
by foot perspiration. shoemaking operation! Your regular Goodyear equipment channels 


Yet, this new Insole development requires not a single extra 


Moulds and conforms perfectly to the and fits it. Actually, costs are lowered! 
shape of thefootassoonasthe shoe is 


worn. because of OncoComfort Depth. 
° Step out...stay out front in sales. For better business through better 


shoes, specify Onco. You'll “win in a walk!” 














*® 


BROWN COMPANY, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
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New Last Finish 


Vulcalast is a new method for fin- 








sealing the pores of the wood and 
forming an effective barrier against 
moisture and high humidity condi- 





to shoe manufacturers, schools, civic 
clubs or other interested parties. 

Source: The Vulcan Corp., 3rd St., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Corrective Insole 


The one important idea of this 
corrective insole device is to utilize 
two layers of leather in covering arch 
pieces of rubber cemented into the 
correct places on the shoe bottom; 
that is, in position under the parts 
of the foot to be given support, but 
always between the two layers men- 
tioned. 




















ish coating shoe lasts. This “baked aoe r' 
in” last finish produces an extremely : 
hard coating that is transparent and With this new protective coating 
mirror smooth. Vulcalast is highly the lasts stay clean and bright. In 
resistant to chemicals and solutions most instances “last slip,” “waxes” 
only used in shoemaking proc- or “chalk” are not needed for easy 
B, i.e., acetone, methylethyl-ketone, | removal of the last from the shoe. These cut pieces are made to cover 
ols, box toe softeners, steam and _Lasts coated with Vulcalast are clean _the entire width of the sole or bot- 
lasts with all of the original contours —_ tom. But most important of all is the 
; flaintaining last uniformity from and dimensions retained. need of building this laminated con- 
eason to season has always pre- The producer of the new Vulcalast struction into the shoe at the tame 
ented numerous problems for the method has manufactured more than of lasting. If this appliance 1s 1n- 
hoe and last maker. With the new 300,000 pairs of lasts using this  serted after the shoe is made, a larger 
calast coating the dimensional ' process and the results have been shoe has to be used. Again, these 
ability of the wood is increased most satisfactory. The manufacturer pieces are cemented onto the top and 
® that the shrinking and swelling of the process has, in its latest movie lower pieces of leather. 
the last is held to very close toler- _ entitled “From Forest to Fashion,” Another feature not to be neg- 
Mees. This increased dimensional explained the advantages of this Vul- _lected lies in the use of a piece of 
bility is obtained by the Vulcalast _ calast finish. The film is available special steel, a kind of shank piece, 
The natural lining BEAUTIFUL BELMONT HARBOR IN ' 
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Hotel Belmont gives every traveler assurance of comfort and 
elegant service . . . nationally famous for its distinguished 
atmosphere, beautiful accommodations and splendid location. 
700 luxuriously-appointed rooms...Famous Cove 
Dining Room...Smart Cocktail Lounge...Excellent 
convention facilities. 
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Natural Sheepskins 
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THAT PICKS UP 
PRODUCTION 


STAR DISC INTRINSIC BOBBINS 
INTRINSIC THREAD 








“Supple—smooth—sewable.” That’s what shoe 


manufacturers have been saying about Intrinsic Thread q EAM 





for years and years and years. E ee 
“Fewer stops, shorter stops for bobbin changing —less se outnndee oxthuman al ta 


American Thread Company. It provides 
manufacturers with recommended thread 


thread spilling and back-lashing.” That's what they size, recommended thread quality, recom- 
mended thread combinati ded 
stitches per inch. 





keep saying about Star Disc Bobbins. 


Easy to see why these two have become 


solid favorites wherever shoes are made. 





Production is quicker, smoother. Seams are QU COMPANY - 260 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y. 


better, stronger. And a// Intrinsic Thread—on 


Branches: 
PHILADELPHIA 
é¢o¢os tt @ 8 
S A & & ASS 


bobbins, cones or spools—is produced under strict 


quality controls to assure you the same dependable diene 
. $-¥s €5@rG bs9 
performance from every shipment. SAN FRANCISCO 
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previous model) permits greater folding volume. 
Greater Speed and Increased A totally different mechanical principle results in 


Output with this New quieter and smoother operation. 


Rapi i Gal ding Pv ne ee The Rapid Folding Methine saat sna a typi- 
cal product of UA research in that it improves 

This new machine is already a top performer the efficiency of the operation while reducing fatigue 
in scores of Fitting Rooms and there are plenty of the operator. Your local United branch office 
of reasons why. will be pleased to show you how this machine 
Its speed of 2,000 RPM (400 RPM faster than can bring these advantages to your production.. 





New design and highly synchronized timing of 
the 5 work-handling parts results in greatly im- 
proved mechanical control of the work. Thus the 
operator's job is made easier and at the same 
time the operator is able to give more attention 
to quality and uniformity without loss of volume. 
All internal parts are splash lubricated — only 
a few points at the machine head need daily 
oiling. This means almost no maintenance cost 


4 . 
and “down” time. 
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that keeps the laminated construction 
of this insole from curling up at the 
back, 

Source: Pat. No. 2,480,997; C. R. 


Braasch, Denver, Colo. 


New Overshoe 


This is really an overshoe in the 
exact sense. But it is called a shoe 
owing to the construction embody- 
ing an actual outsole. Here is an 
overshoe adaptable to most styles of 
shoes, open toes, closed toes, and the 
same for the heel constructions. 





This overshoe may be folded and 
tucked away in a handbag. Also it 
encircles the ankle high enough to 
protect any shoe and to prevent water 
from entering. These two features, 
that of a protecting sole and of fitting 
high about the ankle, offer some- 
thing new in overshoes, 


Source: Pat. No. 2,479,006; Paul- 
ine E. Garth, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nailless Heel Seat 


There are two outstanding features 
in this construction. One is the 
opening in the middle of the plate. 
Most plates of this kind are com- 
pletely one piece, for the purpose of 
deflecting the heel nails and so pro- 
tect the foot. But this plate has only 
enough metal on the outer edge for 
deflecting and causing the heel and 
heel seat nails to turn and clinch be- 
fore entering the shoe. 

Use of this plate is limited to a 
shoe welted around the heel; other- 
wise there would be no way in which 
the plate could be inserted. 





Around the heel of the Goodyear 
welting, the plate has to be attached 
with some suitable cement to the 
welted and inseam-trimmed heel seat. 


The method of preventing the heel 
plate from moving out of position is 
the second feature. It is an exten- 
sion of one side of the plate that so 
fits into the shank area, between the 
shank piece and filling, together with 
the tightness of the levelled outsole 
at this point, as to become virtually 
immovable, 

Another feature lies in the lightness 
of this construction. Though there is 


metal in the shoe it is so light and 
the inner space is so open that the 
wearer is assured of heel resiliency. 

Another feature is the opportunity 
of making some kind of arch support 
of this extension piece. It may not 
be an arch support but an anchor for 
one; or it may serve to anchor the 
shank piece. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,480,689; Elbert 
Allen, Belgium, Wis. 


Slingback Shoe Tree 


In an open heel shoe there can be 
no counter support to sustain a shoe 
tree. But in this case the tree is 
securely held in position through a 
support on the heel breast. 

The construction of this support 
consists of a flat plate held securely 
by a kind of key chain, the chain 
fastened at one end, dropping down 
from the edge of the plate on top of 
the heel breast and passing under to 
be caught into the slot, between the 
links in the chain. 

On the top of the plate is a flat 
strap of steel attached to a kind of 
hinged joint making for easy move- 
ment of the strap in spring fashion. 
The shorter the shoe, the greater the 
arc of the strap with no change in 
the efficiency of the support given. 
The front end of the tree is a conven- 
tional form. This tree does not have 
to be made in sizes. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,485,505; R. B. 


Nelson, Newton, Iowa. 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
policy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


Tanning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS ® 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS ® SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 














GEILICH LEATHER CC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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..these dlip Lasting | 
Cements Apply Easily 
Adhere Better! * 


Users tell us that they look for dependability 
above all other features in cements for slip last- 
ing ... and that is what they obtain with these 
job-tested adhesives! When new or special 
cementing problems arise, ask the United man 








3 Favorite Latex Type Cements 


to demonstrate the cements available for that for Sock Linings, Platforms, and Covers 


Operation so that you can select the particular e Be Be Tex 860 — Applied three ways. Heavy 
F ; i j viscosity. Strong bond. Good drying time without 

cement which will best suit your production heat or can be force dried. Overnight tack. 
conditions. e Be Be Tex 861 —A recent addition. Heavy vis- 
cosity. Strong bond. Good drying time without 


heat — can be force dried and remains extremely 


Be Be Bond tacky overnight. 


@ Be Be Tex 819 — Medium heavy. Strong bond. 


Be Be Tex Cements Dries fast. Overnight tack except when force dried. 


Products of B B Chemical Co. 
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Leather 


New business generally slower 
but large lots of leather owed 
against old orders. Women's 
weight calf, heavy suede splits, 
russet sheep and high colored 
sides creating most interest. 


Sole Leathers 


Boston tanners report new busi- 
ness slow. Deliveries against old 
orders good. Best demand for light 
leather; anything over 9% irons finds 
few customers. Accumulations, on 
the other hand, not large as produc- 
tion has been moderate during recent 
months. Production and consump- 
tion in such balance that a slight 
increase in buying would undoubtedly 
mean stronger prices. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 56-60c 

Heavy Bends: 54-58c 


Sole Leather Offal 


The rush for all types of offal 
seems ended, yet much remains to 
be delivered against orders placed 
during past month. Prices barely 
hold their own on new business. Some 
items show slight decrease. Best 
steer bellies formerly brought 44-46e 
with the higher figure accounting for 
most sales. Prices still the same but 
the lower figure usually paid. Welting 
manufacturers still worry about 
price of double rough shoulders but, 
with waist belt needs falling off, they 
are getting better leather for the 
same money. Single shoulders slower 


MI AMIRIKIEWS 





in all weights. Few heads available 
and these easily absorbed at un- 
changed prices. 
Bellies: Steers: 44-45c; Cow 44- 
45c 
Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-50c; Heavy 40-44c 
Double rough shoulders: 64-70c 
Heads: 21-24c 
Fore shanks: 32-34c 
Hind shanks: 34-36c 


Calf Leathers 


Boston tanners owe large quanti- 
ties of leather against old orders. 
This holds market to steady level 
even in face of much slower new de- 
mand. In women’s weights it is black, 
blue, browns, red and green. In men’s 
weights browns lead black by small 
margin. Interest in suedes small but 
on upturn. Some blue and brown 
tones in current demand. 
Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 
1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX G0c 

Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 
70c 

Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 

938e 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say that business is still slow. Some 
claim it the slowest since the war. 
Although up to the holidays they had 
an exceptionally good season, sales 
have taken a big drop in some phases. 
Suede has again slowed up while 
glazed is doing well. Tanners say 
that from week to week this situation 





LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF — . en 90-1.06 
eae k omen's) ......... 85-1.06 
CALF Silos ............ 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 

Mo ee 70-88 

PATENT (Extreme) ........ 48-56 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 

KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected)... 44-54 


SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-66 
SRS Seer 44-45 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 64-70 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets).......... 17-20 


WELTING (V/> x Ye) 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .. 25-26 





MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
90-1.06 95-1.10 95-1.15 
85-1.06 90-1.10 90-1.10 
1.10-1.20  1.05-1.30 1.05-1.30 
70-1.00 55-80 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-55 56-66 56-66 
18-22 19-22 19-23 
57-61 54-60 57-61 
45-53 48-53 48-53 
44-50 52-56 52-56 
64-65 68-72 68-72 
45-48 36-40 44.48 
64-73 58-60 64-72 
38-43 38-42 39-44 
20-23 22-24 22-24 
17-20 19-20 19-20 
/2-10 8, W/n-10 
24 ~—(29.291/, 291/5 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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COW & HORSE 


SPLITS 


for 
Welder's Equipment 
Shee Gussels 
Work Gloves 
Welting 
In All Colors 


BLAGKHAWK TANNERS 


2171 S. First St. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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SPLITS 


SOLE-GUSSET 
SUEDE LININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 8-6919 


. TANNIN 
GEBHARDT-VOCFK wauxer CO. 
706 W- 
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changes, with one going ahead of the 
other, and while suede had gone well 
for longer than its usual season, it 
is currently slackening. Suede is 
selling in black, some brown and dark 
blue. Glazed is going in some black, 
dark blue and a little brown. Colors 
have again come to the fore with 
orders recently received for reds, 
greens and even yellows and other 
pastels in both suede and glazed. 
These are not only for resort shoes 
but are for Spring and Summer 
styles. White is going fairly well in 
suede and glazed. Prices in both 
suede and glazed are unchanged; 
glazed, particularly, is selling in the 
entire price range in quantity. Slip- 
per leather is selling quite well. 
Slipper manufacturers are beginning 
advance ordering for the Easter sea- 
son, and business in volume is ex- 
pected to start up in a few weeks. 
Prices hold firm. Linings are still 
doing well at prices quoted last week. 
Crushed is selling in colors and white 
for play shoes, mainly. There is not 
sufficient business for firms to start 
up in crushed, it is only produced by 
those tanners who always have some 
accounts in this kind of leather. 
Nothing has been reported in satin 
mats—some tanners tried to push it 
but found that it did not go. Here 
too, the only business done is by those 
who have permanent accounts. The 
raw skin situation is reported as a 
little eased in skins that go into 
suede, and firmer than ever in skins 
that make glazed leather. The out- 
look is none too good. 


Suede: 35-90c 
Linings: 26-53c 
Slipper: 34-60c 
Glazed: 30c-$1.10 
Satins: 50c-$1.10 
Crushed: 35-65c 


Sheep Leathers 


Boston sheep market better. Prices 
strong. Some up another half cent 
after last week’s 4 to 1c rise. Boot 
linings account for much new busi- 
ness. In past years this was a top- 
select in demand, but today, with 
popular priced cowboy boots selling 
widely, best demand is for leather 
around 15c in price. Substantial for- 
eign demand for low priced russets 
keeps these grades cleaned up in most 
houses. Garment sheep slow but get- 
ting more interest. Little new busi- 
ness in colored vegetable and chrome 
linings. 

Russet linings: 28, 21, 19, 17, 18, 

llc 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 

18, 16, 14c 

Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 

Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19c 

Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers 


Mixed conditions in Boston market. 
Best tannages find fair new business, 
have many old orders to fill. Very 
cheap leather also gets fair to good 
call. In-between grades and tannages 
fair not so well. Biggest new demand 
for small lots of high colors. Reds, 
blues and greens popular with teen- 





agers. While moccasin demand slows 

slightly, heavy aniline type sides, ex- 

tremes and kips, find other casual 

types opening up. Neutral shades get 

fair play here. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47¢ 

Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 

Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37c 

Work Elk: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; 
88-42c 


Splits 

Boston tanners report slow market 
for everything but heavy suedes and 
flexibles. Light suede gets a few 
small orders in white and high colors. 
Fall sampling has not yet started and 
tanners not sure of what coming 
season offers. Substitutes have cut 
deeply into cheaper suede market, 
will probably hold this gain. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36 

Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 


23¢c 
Gussets: 17-20c 
Welting 


Welting buyers have suddenly dis- 
covered the double rough shoulder 
market as an influence on the price 
of welting. Shoulder prices are just 
barely what might be called soft. 
Buyers say welting prices should 
start to tumble. Manufacturers point 





WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


MASS. 





WINSLOW BROS. 


& SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 








UNITED STAY COMPANY, 


al e 
yD eine 





U5. PATENT NOS. 1831349—1831764 


Inc. 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


222 THIRD ST., CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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out that they have been at least a 
full cent below the market all the 
way up and hold tight to last week’s 
quotation of 93 to 10c. Specialties 
find new orders good. Synthetic welt- 
ing continues active. 


Glove Leathers 


The scarcity of leather continues 
in this market and at this point, 
Spring business might just as well be 
written off as a bust. A new effort is 
being made to open the tanneries but 
the outcome is doubtful. 

The available supply of Capes and 
Cabrettas is being offered at the 
quoted prices from 70c down, even 
though better prices could be real- 
ized. Resellers of Pigskins are de- 
manding and getting 70c per foot for 
a table run with the culls out. This 
represents an advance of from 10- 
15¢ and is the result of the extreme 
scarcity of this leather. Spring Glove 
business is more or less confined to 
English Doeskins with a few staples 
in Capes and Cabrettas. 


Work Gloves 


Volume sales of split leathers for 
the work glove industry reported sat- 
isfactory during the past week. Tan- 
ners’ official list prices pegged un- 
changed at 19, 18, and 17c for light- 
medium weights for No. 1, 2 and 3 
grades, respectively. The- finished 
leathers have been accumulating lit- 
tle, if any, and leather buyers offer 
little price resistance to the quoted 
levels. As a whole, the market is 


fairly active and from steady to 
slightly firmer. 


Light-medium 19, 18, 17¢ 
Light 18, 17, 16¢ 
Medium 20, 19, 18¢ 
Heavy-medium 21, 20, 19¢ 


Bag, Case and Strap 

With raw materials showing a sur- 
prising amount of strength, es- 
pecially for this time of year when 
beef hides usually show depreciation 
in quality, tanners compelled to main- 
tain current levels on their leather 
quotations. Sales during the past 
week have picked up considerably 
compared with previous week. 

A great deal of the demand for 
these leathers has been for top qual- 
ity grades, which is somewhat of a 
reversal from previous weeks. Mean- 
while, prices are unchanged from 
those quoted a week ago and are 
once again on a firm basis. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38¢ 
2% ounce case 47, 44, 41¢ 
34 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52c 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Garment Leathers 

The week showed no changes from 
a price standpoint. Tanners continue 
to report that the high costs of raw 
materials leave them no alternative 
but to hold prices at their current 
strong levels. Sales, meanwhile, have 
not been large, but generally de- 
scribed as fair business. Suede sheep 
leathers for use in the garment indus- 


try are unchanged from last week and 
are quoted 27, 26 and 25c, with grain 
leathers listed at 29, 27 and 25c. 

The continued scarcity of horse- 
hides and at strong prices keeps the 
leather industry at a_ respective 
strong level. Tanners reporting prices 
and sales of horsehide leather for 
the garment industry at prices aver- 
aging 36c for average grades, while 
high grade selections will bring up to 
39 and 40c, depending upon quality 
involved. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners say that 
after a good start, business slowed up 
a bit. However, they are not too let 
down, feeling that there is still rea- 
son for optimism and that the next 
six months may show good business. 
For reasons not too clear to tanners, 
the hide market has firmed up, al- 
though this time of the year the hides 
have a poor yield. However, because 
of the current slow business some 
rough leather tanners have lowered 
some prices, maintaining prices on 
No. 2 ex heavy but lowering them on 
No. 2 ex light. Other rough leather 
tanners lowered all their prices on 
bends of all weights. Average prices 
quoted are three cents lower on all 
weights. Nothing seems to be selling 
particularly well at this time. 

Curriers are feeling the slackening 
of business but most consider it 
temporary. They are holding their 
prices firm and see no reason why 
they should lower them. Sales are 











A COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


notably effective method for 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, a 
pro- 
ducing results that can up your 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 
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Specialty Leathers 
Side —Horse 
Well known Tannages 
KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEW YORK + Bankart & Samuelsor 
SAINT LOUIS - Al. W. Meier Co 
MILWAUKEE - A. W. Patton Co 
CHICAGO - J. K. Reynolds Co 
LOS ANGELES » A.J. &J. 8. Cook 

BOSTON + Merchant: Loveys 


PHILADELPHIA + Schoenberg 
Ledther Co 








still being made at list prices without 
too much trouble, with few excep- 
tions. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 


a ee Pe Se rE: 
OR Re” reir erie: | 
lh el ere 
A OS FE nos keceeuseesssecceacece Te 
eg SS reer eee 
at i | mete. 
RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 

Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Bend Butts ....1.18-1.33 1.14-1.30 1.09-1.15 
Centers 12” ....1.48-1.64 1.41-1.60 1.31-1.31 
Centers 24” ....1.42-1.62 1.37-1.58 1.29-1.30 
Centers 28”-30” .1.38-1.57 1.31-1.54 1.22-1.30 
Wide Sides ....1.08-1.30 1.04-1.26 .99-1.08 


Narrow Sides ...1.00-1.13 .97-1.09 .90-1.04 


(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10-13c; 
light plus 5-13c; X-heavy plus 8-10c.) 


TAN NING 
Wateriats 
ae 


Consuming inquiry for Raw Tan- 
ning Materials remained quiet as 
tanners’ interest continued for im- 
mediate replacements only. No new 
offerings made yet on Divi-Divi to 
weather conditions affecting the crop. 

Arrivals of Mangrove Bark from 
East Africa in another few months 
was indicated, but only the South 
American product was _ available. 
Most other materials in good supply 
as prices showed little change. Tan- 
ning Extract quotations were firm. 

The Tanning Oils market seems to 
have hit a stabilized position as prices 
were unchanged this week. 

Raw Tannirig Materials 





Divi Divi, shipment, bags ....... .$66.00-67.00 
WOttle DANE, GOR.6. 5 oc 60s 006 $65.00 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’’ and $62.50 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
GS RIES, ore icra avdisvicins bearers $72.00 
EN UE 6 nc ba dads ne 605 pecece seu $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $52.00-$53.00 
(Crushed $77.00) J. 25 ........0:++- $48.75 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ....$53.00 
NI MOIS | a. a1 5:6 v)5:00-015 6.00: 0:50:08 5 0 gee 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ........$63.00-$64.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut extract, clarified, 25% tannin, 
sisi biel ktesiele 






te., £.0.0. Works .... -037 
ES ..Ib.  .043 
a BS Ear Et Ee a eee .10 

Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 
EE isin on 6 hia pe lene led aa.e ole 4656 -07 

Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 
RESO eee 

Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

By Th vc cee ee weiss sesececcs -0525 

IE isi oles neers a6 '0i5) 5 eee <i sisude shee -05% 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 

By A A are 06% 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 
III i aa cae at ing shia 016- al Wee: 0 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
RE ITE 5 5.6 0:6: n10 706.0: tie-6)s\0 0-6 0:0 -16% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.l. 

eR ae 05% 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b. works .... .01% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... 06% 


Tanners’ Oils 

i We RE eee ee -85 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.1. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ....... . 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .11% 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral.. .10% 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral.. .09% 





a i: aS ee re are -16 
ES eT oe 
gl Ss er -27 
ee Se +25 
De, (OO GEE. cc cescsceceveses. sme 
Neatsfoot, extra drums .............. 22 
Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums ............ -24 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ......... .16-.19 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ........... 1.75 
WURCREIEEE, HOOUIOD ccecccsvecsceeseses «am 
Moellon, 25% water 12% 


Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... .11% 
SE SUPOIEOL: oo oi is'n 5.00 50 000 0e.00c -10 

















THE 
INDUSTRY'S 
GUIDE 
BOOK ON 
TANNING 


TANNING PROCESSES, 
by August C. Orthmann, 
international leather au- 
thority. This 414-page tech- 
nical classic includes the 
newest of practical infor- 
mation in the industry. 
Price $12.50. Rumpf Pub- 
lishing Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 












































Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Lida. 


Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 














Roller—Non Roller 
Steel or Brass Base 
eful lines Smooth metal work 
Formed tongues > 


Fine finishes 


o Gilt Bronze 
Nickel * Gunmetal « Colors 


wpany amples 
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Common GeQras ........2-ccccccccee 010-13 


NeutFal degras ......cccsccccccccvee -22-.24 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% .........4+. -09-.10 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ........-.+. .07-.08 
Sponging compound .........-++++++: 11% 
Ce errr rrr -10-.12 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... .16% 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. * 

WE, cavcccaskieasevanteccessecee, (alae 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., on 

BOB. occccccccevcvesescosscoesoos P 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., 

SABE a edcvvcvene ned tune cetaceans” cae 








Name New Fall Shoe Colors 

The Textile Color Card Assn. this 
week announced names for the new 
colors included among the recently- 
selected 1950 Fall colors for men’s 
and women’s shoes. Seventeen colors 
for women’s shoes and 16 for men’s 
were chosen previously. 


Under Smooth Leathers for women 
are the new tones, Claret Red, a 
sparkling wine color; and Brown 
Cordo, a rich Cordovan type. Under 
Suede Leathers for women are Maple 
Brown, a light warm brown; Cop- 
pertone, an animated rust; Miami 
Blue, a lighter than ‘Navy tone; and 
Claret Red. 


Men’s Smooth Leathers include a 
new Redwood Brown; Cordova 
Brown, and Saddletone, the latter a 
golden tan color. A new shade in 
Grained Leathers is Barkbrown, a 
warm medium tone. Under Brushed 
Leathers are Desert Copper and Slate 
Grey. 


Hyman Snider Named 
Honorary NESF&SA Prexy 


Hyman Snider, general superin- 
tendent of Consolidated National 
Shoe Corp., has been named hon- 
orary president for life of the New 
England Shoe Foremen’s & Superin- 
tendents’ Assn., Inc. The election 
was made unanimously at a meeting 
of the board of directors. 


Snider has served the organization 
for five years in various offices, in- 
cluding that of president, chairman 
of the Yearbook Committee and the 
Relief Committee. Abraham Eisen- 
berg of Derman Shoe Co., Milford, 
Mass., one of the founders of 
NESFS&SA and its first president, is 
the only other member to have been 
named an honorary president. 





IFLWU Locals Take Cut 


Five New York locals of Interna- 
tional Fur & Leather Workers Union, 
CIO, voted last week to accept an 11 
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FIRST AIDE to the shoemaking trade since 1921 
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Cincinnati, Ohlo 
: Los Angeles, California 


50 Hawthorne Street 
San Francisco, California 
ADHESIVE 
PIPING 
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PLATFORM 
BINDING 


Roy Doane 
= Woneneey St. 
wampscott, Mass. s 
(Maine & New Hampshire) ™ ulfinh b 
P. C. Fernandez & Cia., SUEDENE 
50 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Havana, Mexico City, Lima, 
Beyrouth, Buenos Aires, 
Shanghai, Panama, Manila, 
Londo 


Mctlo-top 


COVERED 
GORING 


John G. Freeman Co. 
918 North Fourth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Odell Sales Limited 
Lyman Tube Building 

920 Ste. Sophie Lane 
Montreal, Quebee, Canada 


HALEY-CATE co., inc. Everett 


* Mass. - St. Louis .- Mo. 










MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 





Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 





ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Phone: GRand 2143 
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GENUINE SHELL CORDOVAN 
“The Platinum of Leathers” 


FOR SHOES e MEN’S BELTS 
MILITARY BELTS & HOLSTERS 


SHARK PRINT CORDOVAN 


For Tips on Children's Shoes 


The Huch Leather Co. 


Tannery and Main Office: 


1525 W. Homer Street © CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


KAYE & BARNES, Peer @ 93 South Street, Boston FRED SCHENKENBERG e@ Dallas, Texas 
. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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SIDE LEATHERS 
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("IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


CHROME CALF 


(‘CHROMEXCEL”) 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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percent wage cut. The cut affects 
some 12,000 workers. 

Ben Gold, union president, stated 
the cut would be restored in June, 
according to an agreement with the 
Associated Fur Manufacturers, Inc. 
The industry’s slack season ends at 
that time. He said that workers af- 
fected averaged about $3 per hour 
for a 35-hour week. 





Accept Brown Co. Offer 


An offer of the Brown Co., Berlin, 
N. H., manufacturer of innersoles 
and other products, to give company 
workers three paid holidays per year 
has been accepted by officials of Local 
75, Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Papermill Workers, AFL. The 
union, which reopened its contract 
according to an agreement made last 
July, approved the offer made by Ed- 
gar Morris, company works manager. 


IDIEATIIHTS 





Dean B. Stover, Sr. 


. . . 65, Richmond, Va., salesman for 
E. E. Taylor Shoe Co. of Augusta, 
Me., was instantly killed when his car 
was struck by a freight train at Ben- 
son, N. C. He had been connected 
with the Taylor firm since 1932, and 
formerly was a salesman for 16 years 
with the Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton 
shoe manufacturers. He is survived 
by his wife, a son, Dean N., a daugh- 
ter, five sisters and a grandson. 


Maurice B. Newmark 


. manager of the Delman Shoe 
Salon, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., died 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 
City, Jan. 18. He had been connected 
with this prominent style salon since 
its organization 20 years ago. He 
leaves his wife, two daughters, three 
brothers, a sister and four grand- 
children. 


Ralph N. Hall 


. . 64, manager of the Electrical 
Department, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., died January 13. He had been 
employed by USMC since 1907, and 
since 1921 has been manager of the 
Electrical Dept. He was a graduate 
of Mass. Institute of Technology, 
and belonged to the USMC Quarter 
Century Club. He is survived by his 
widow, four sons and seven grand- 
children. 


Henry Kahimeyer 


‘59, for 43 years active in the 
Boston office of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., died last week after 
a brief iliness. Mr. Kahlmeyer served 
at first in the Patent Department, 
then in 1919 was transferred to the 
Research Division where he was 
active until his recent illness. He 
was a registered patent attorney, 
a former President of the USMC 
Quarter Century Club. Surviving him 
are his widow, a daughter and a 
sister. 


(Other Deaths Page 42) 
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UNDIES aed SIKING 


Packer hide trading quiet, prices 
generally steady. Other trading 
and prices moderate as tanners 
await new developments. 


Packer Hides 

One of the quietest markets in a 
long time witnessed this week by big 
packer hide traders. Total trading 
amounted to less than 10,000 Mid- 
western hides up to press time, al- 
though Coast business in the west was 
around 14,500 hides. 

In the Midwest, outside packers 
were proportionably more active than 
big packers. Outsiders sold heavy 
cows, Colorado steers, branded cows 
and a few heavy native steers, all at 
steady money except for the Colo- 
rado steers, which sold at 3c less. 
Big packers sold heavy and light na- 
tive cows, the heavy cows steady and 
the light cows called steady to 4c 
higher, depending upon the compari- 
son. All light cows sold were St. Louis 
production. 

Bids this week were lower. Branded 
cows and Colorado steers were bid 
3c to 1c less than previous business, 
but sellers would not budge. Heavy 
hides are slow and vulnerable to 
lower money. Lighter hides seem to 
be in considerably better shape. 

Pacific Coast activity consisted of 
about 14,500 big packer hides on a 
selected basis at 18%c for butts, 18c 
for Colorados and 21c for branded 
cows. An outside independent packer 
sold 9,000 Southern California hides 
at 15%c for steers and 18%c for 
cows, flat fob. 


Small Packer Hides 


Nothing much in this market with 
big packers so quiet. Some offerings 
around, but sellers’ ideas much higher 
than the best bids. In some cases 
asking prices are 8c above tanners’ 
best bids. What little demand there 
is, is best for the lighter hides. There 





are no light hide offerings to speak 
of, however. 

Heavier hides looked at with ideas 
of 21 to 21%c for 48/50 lb. averages, 
and around 20c for 52/54 lb. av- 
erage, selected basis. Southwestern 
light hides unchanged at 24 to 25c 
flat for 40/42 lb. averages, accord- 
ing to tanners, with sellers asking 1 to 
2c higher. 


Packer Calfskins 

Business in big packer Northern 
heavy calfskins at 56c this week es- 
tablished the price that was the level 
for unreported activity last week. 
While this was 1c higher than last 
reported business at 55c, it actually 
was steady. 

Light calf held quiet, best bids for 
big packer Northerns 68%4c, 1%4c 
under the last sale price. Offerings 
not voluminous, but enough to bring 
buyers around to bidding. Riverpoint 
and St. Louis prices are unchanged. 

New York trimmed packer calf- 
skins quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s, 
$4.75 for 4 to 5’s, $5.25 for 5 to 7’s, 
$5.75 for 7 to 9’s, and $7.25 for 
9 to 12’s. Big packer regular slunks 
sold this week at $3.50, up 5c from 
previous business. About 14,000 sold 
at the advance, three sellers active. 
Hairless last sold at $1.15. 


Packer Kipskins 

Packer kipskins quiet. Nothing 
much talked around this week so there 
was little on which to base any mar- 
ket. Last prices of 42%c for Nortk- 
ern and Riverpoint native kipskins 
holds unchanged, with picked point 
production possibly higher. New York 
trimmed packer kipskins are quoted 
at $8.15 for 12 to 17’s and $9.50 for 
17’s and up. 


Country Hides 

While there are spotty sales of 
coutry hides noted now and then, the 
general market cannot be called ac- 





QUOTATIONS 




















Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
ET ere re ee ee 21 -24 21 -24 22 -23 26 -28 
Ex. light native steers ............ 28 28 27 32 
Light native cows 25 -26 241%4-25% 2314-24 29 -29% 
Heavy native cows -. 20%-21% 2114-22 20%-21 2514-26 
Native Bulle .....cccccccccce . 17 -17% 17 -17% 17 17% 
Heavy Texas steers 18% 18% 18% 25 
Light Texas steers 22 22 19% 25 
Ex. light Texas steers ............ 24 23 24 26% 
Butt branded steers .............. 18% 18% 18% 25 
Colorado steers P 18 18 24% 
Branded cows ....cccccess 21 -21% 20% 25 -25% 
Branded bulls . 16 -16% 16 16% 
Packer calfakins .......0-scccccces 56 -70 55-70 55-70 52% -65 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 40 40 40 35 
PRGNSP RINGING 2... ccccccccccccecs 42% 42%, 42%, 40 
Chicago city kipskins ............. 30 30 30 26 -28 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
Jan. 18 Jan. 11 For week For week Change 
DRUG  cisicinncc ccs eens coe Ree 19.35B 19.64 18.82 —45 
I ek ivinacie nance KKue wed 18.25B 18.88B 18.70 18.20 —63 
September ............... 18.05B 18.60B 18.55 18.25 —55 
DOCOMREP 2... -cccccccccsee LeG0m 18.00 18.00 —45 


18.35B 
Total sales: 163 lots 





tive. There are, of course, always a 
few lots of hides that are moving, but 
the sales are confined to immediate 
shipment lots only. Some tanners 
have even backed away from offer- 
ings because the hides could not be 
taken up and put in transit within the 
week. The desire to have hides im- 
mediately is felt to be some indica- 
tion of the lack of faith that tanners 
have in the hide market, at least as 
far as country hides are concerned. 


Market seems unchanged at 1834 
to 19¢ flat for trimmed country all- 
weight 1’s and 2’s, fob shipping 
points, for lots averaging 48/50 lbs. 
Heavier hides considerably lower. 
Lack of interest has brought ideas of 
tanners down to 17 to 17%c flat for 
trimmed 55 lb. average hides, with 
averages around 60 lbs. figured down 
to 16c flat. However, there is no 
buying interest at any price. Offering 
prices are somewhat higher with sell- 
ers not willing to call the market as 
low as 16 to 17c on these very heavy 
lots. Lighter hides are priced higher. 


Country Calfskins 

City and country calf market quiet. 
With some indication of trading in 
big packer skins, traders in this mar- 
ket prefer to wait until the picture 
is accurately defined in the big cir- 
cuit. Offerings of skins in the city 
market usually mixed with small 
packers so as to be a little more at- 
tractive, and country offerings are 
mixed with cities. Price ideas, con- 
sequently, are widely varied. 

Prices remain nominally  un- 
changed. City untrimmed allweight 
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calfskins in straight lots are quotable 
around 40c nominal, with some 
straight lights, if available, probably 
capable of bringing higher money. 
Country untrimmed allweights quot- 
able around 26 to 27c. 

New York trimmed collector calf- 
skins holding nominal at $3.80 for 3 
to 4’s, $4.20 for 4 to 5’s, $4.85 for 
5 to 7’s, $5.30 for 7 to 9’s, and $6.30 
for 9 to 12’s. 


City and Country Kipskins 

Tanners pay little attention to of- 
ferings. Sellers unable to get their 
asking prices, but at least they have 
held the market steady. In the city 
market, the general price level seems 
to be around 30c, with country skins 
quotable around 23 to 24c. New 
York trimmed collector kipskins are 
quotable at $7.10 for 12 to 17’s, and 
$8.00 nominal for 17’s and up. 


Sheep Pelts 

Pelt situation continues to show 
a very strong pattern due to short 
supplies and better than average de- 
mand. Wool pelt sales in the Interior 
(Iowa and Minnesota area) this 
month were somewhat higher than 
last prices, according to reports. 
Reliable sources claim that the mar- 


ket was at least $4.05 per cwt. for 
Western lambs, with some better lots 
of good quality Western lambs bring- 
ing better than $4.15 per cwt. Prices 
are somewhere around $4.15, perhaps 
$4.20 per ecwt. on the topside, with 
other prices hovering around the 
$4.05 to $4.15 mark. Native lamb 
pelts brought 40 to 50c less, depend- 
ing upon quality. 

Meanwhile, the shearling market in 
the Midwest holds firm. Big packers 
have been able to sell No. 1 shearlings 
in a range of $2.50 to $2.70, best lots 
bringing the top price. The No. 2’s 
have been quoted up to $2.15, with 
reports of some small sales at that 
price. Other No. 2’s have soid down 
to $2.10. No. 3’s are quotable in a 
range of $1.60 to $1.70, although 
most sales are around $1.70.‘ 


Horsehides 


Horsehide market is moving along 
very determinedly, but slowly. Not 
too many offerings around this week 
with production continually on the 
decline. Good trimmed mixed ren- 
derer and slaughter horsehides from 
Northern and Midwestern points are 
figured around $10.50 to $10.75 for 
lots of 60 lb. hides, and up to $11 for 





What’s Yours, Gents - 


extra-light ... 


Whenever you need extreme 


extra-heavy weights? 





trimmed lots of 65 to 70 lb. hides. 
Asking prices a full 50c higher in 
most cases, with some sellers going 
all-out and asking $1 and more higher. 


Dry Sheepskins 

No change in Fulton County situa- 
tion. No one willing to predict how 
long the strike will continue to last 
and it is anybody’s guess as to what 
will happen. Tanners not inclined to 
do any buying as they are not opti- 
mistic about a prompt settlement. 
Some of their recent purchases are 
coming in and they are finding it 
difficult to store the skins as they 
are filled up. They had anticipated 
that the strike would be over by the 
time the skins arrived but now it is 
“any one’s guess.” 

Wool sheep markets are very 
strong and reports from Australia on 
the Sydney sales, January 13th, show 
sheepskins advanced one to three 
pence and lambskins three to five 
pence with reports that they expect 
further advances at the next auction 
due to the rising wool markets. Re- 
ports from Buenos Aires that sheep- 
skins are very scarce with Mazamat 
operating and paying at extremely 
high levels. Offerings are slow in 
coming out of Punta Arenas as op- 
erators are waiting for a setilement 
on exchange rate and export duty 
before they make offers. 

There continues a good demand 
for shearlings but due to lack of of- 
ferings and high rates asked, rela- 
tively few sales have been noted. 
While no offers are in from Monte- 
video, shippers have been talking 
higher prices. The Cape market is 
also high with few offers. Some quar- 





weights of rough or curried 
leather, call on us. Maybe it’s 
luck, maybe good manage- 
ment, but in any event it seems 
we usually have the hard-to- 
get weights. So, the next time 
you’re stuck for extra-light or 
extra-heavy rough or curried 
leather, the chances are we'll 
have it. And the highest qual- 
ity too! 


WM. C. BROWN LEATHER CO. 


1702-14 TULIP STREET PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


There is no substitute for quality leather 


ters quote the longs 38¢ and the 
shorts 35c, which figures are out of 
line with buyers’ views. 


Reptiles 

There is an easier tone evident 
with buyers only operating when 
price is right. About 5,000 Madras 
bark tanned whip snakes, 4 inches 
up, averaging 5 inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, sold at $1.074 while skins aver- 
aging 4% inches are offered at 98c- 
$1.00 with sales at 974c and best 
bids now 95c. Cobras are nominal 
but some offers have been received 
of vipers, 44 inches up, averaging 53 
inches, 70/30 selection, at 50c and 
no interest. 


Goatskins 

Tanners show little willingness to 
pay high asking prices this week. 
Overseas markets continue firm. Of- 
ferings of 1200 lb. Amritsars from 
Bombay and Karachi range from 
$11.50 to $13.00 per dozen c&f with 
small sales reported at $12.00. South- 
ern India market remains firm at 
$12.00 to $12.25 for 1.70/1.80 lb. 
Coconadas and Deccans; about 25c 
per dozen less for 2.00 lb. and heavier 
skins. Bati market firm with most 
shippers asking $15.00 per dozen 
c&f for shipment and afloat. Last 
business reported at $14.50. 

Berberahs held at $13.50 to $14.00 
with sales reported at $13.25. Hodei- 
dahs firm at $9.00 and Addis-abebbes 
at $11.75. British tanners taking 
most Capes offerings, paying equiva- 
lent of 58c per lb. c&f for West 
Province extra lights and 55c per lb. 
c&f for Durbans and East Londons. 
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The Shoe Chains . . . 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


been primarily responsible for this 
unfortunate situation. In their de- 
sire to keep markdowns at a mini- 
mum, most retail chains have been 
reluctant to make the heavy com- 
mitments necessary for successful 
color promotions, sufficiently far in 
advance. Consequently, whenever 
colors were in demand, neither the 
tannery, nor the factory, had suf- 
ficient stock available to enable all 
branches of the industry to capitalize 
on the existing sales potential. Tan- 
neries, factories, and retailers, must 
assume more risk, with the retailers 
leading the way. 

Chain stores are maintaining rea- 
sonable, intelligent price levels for 
merchandise that represents out- 
standing value. To go lower might 
attract sub-standard merchandise. To 
go higher would, in all likelihood, 
adversely affect volume. Production 
would drop, overhead increase, and 
profits decline, 


Labor has a tremendous stake in 
maintaining continuity of employ- 
ment, by not making inordinate de- 
mands for wage increases that will 
disturb production, and divert busi- 
ness to other areas. Labor leaders 
must be economists and “statesmen” 
in the strictest sense of the word. 
Those who are not, will do the people 
they represent and the manufacturers 
they depend on, irreparable harm. 
Demands for increases, unrelated to 
the cost of living, should be taboo. 

I believe the entire shoe industry 
is entering a period of development 
and expansion that will exceed any- 
thing that has gone before. 





WASTE SOLVENTS 
WANTED 
Will Redistill or Purchase 
Also Surplus 
Greases - Chemicals - Colors 
Extracts - Waxes - Pigments 
By Products - Residues, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 











Advertise 
Your Products 
in 
LEATHER and SHOES 
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WANT ADS 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situation Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











Medium Size Tannery For Sale 


WILL SELL half the interest, or all, of tan- 
nery now in operation. Located in growing 
industrial city, population 150,000. New bulld- 
ing, 75% of machinery new. Could easily be 
extended to a mueh larger tannery. Don’t 
write if not fully interested. Tannery and ma- 
chinery are free from any debt. Address M-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 8&t., 
hicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted 


ONE SHERIDAN PRESS suitable for side 
leather. Must be in good working condition. 
Address Gonzales Ramirez and Co., P. O. 
Box 998, Havana, Cuba. 


N. E. Representation 


HAVE YOU a line of leather or other shoe 
materials that needs aggressive sales help in 
New England? I have had many years ex- 
perience as buyer of shoe materials for a chain 
of shoe factories, know both the buyer’s and 
seller’s point of view. At present employed 
but want to open my own store in Boston shoe 
district. Apply Box Z-5, Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Rawhide Expert 


RAWHIDE EXPERT with long experience in 
upper leather tannery and office work seeks 
position in tannery or with dealer in hides and 
skins, 

Address A-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





HIDE RECEIVER, 28 years old, with eight 
years’ experience, seeks position as hide and 
skin buyer for tannery or as receiver for hide 
firm in New York. 


Address Y-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey Street, 
New York 7, New York 





Lasting Room Foreman 


POSITION WANTED by Lasting Room Fore- 
man. Has good references and is very de- 
pendable. 

Address A-3, 


c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted To Buy 


One Turner 8” Buzzel Buffer 
Address A-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Situations Wanted 











Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, suede 
finisher, college education, Veteran II, age 42. 
Understands tanning—layout, equipment, ma- 
chinery, lab, data, skin histology. Can get 
along with the help, keep cost economical. Has 
good record of saleable leather; can start sub- 
ject from scratch or supervise existing manu- 
facture. Remuneration request reasonable. 
Address M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Foreman 


for Making and Lasting Rooms, either or both, 
seeks position in regular cement process or 
California process factory. Excellent qualifica- 
tions. Apply Box Z-6, Leather & Shoes, 10 
High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Help Wanted 











Tannery Office Man 


WANTED: Office man for Tannery in Vir- 
ginia. Also to buy materials and supplies. 
Address A-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





WANTED—Designer with complete knowledge 
of California process. Full time, steady posi- 
tion. 
Address 
Box 119, 
Passaic, N. J. 








Tanner 


WANTED: Experienced Tanner, Mechanical, 
Hydraulic and Industrial Leathers, Chrome and 
Combination Tanned. Write full qualifications. 
Address A-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


4l 








Coming 


IEWIEN TS 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 11-14, 1950—Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 5-8, 1950—Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. 


March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


April 23-27, 1950—Fall Showing, spon- 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis. 

May 1, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Boston, Mass. 


May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 

May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 

May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 3l-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 

June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 
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Ernest Pearse 

81, owner of the Ernest Pearse 
Leather Co., Salem, died in Lynn on 
Dec. 20. A native of Cheltenham, 
England, he was active in the leather 
business until his death. He leaves his 
wife and three sons. 


Harry M. Drake 


. . 62, a native of Quincy, Mass., 
and a prominent figure in the shoe 
industry for the past 40 years, died 
Jan. 11 while convalescing from a 
lingering illness. He had retired 
about a year ago as New York sales 
representative for the Roblee Divi- 
sion of Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
with whom he was connected for the 
past five years. He was first associ- 
ated with the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., later became superintendent 
of the Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, 
Mass., then became vice-president of 
Alden, Walker and Wilde, a shoe 
firm of East Weymouth, Mass. In 
1934 he moved to New York to be- 
come eastern representative of the 
Holland Shoe Co., Mich., then five 
years ago joined the Brown Shoe Co. 
He leaves a wife, two sons, Robt. G. 
and John, a brother and a sister. 


Fred J. Kadel 


69, Eastern sales representative 
of the Gilbert Shoe Co., Thiensville, 
Wis., died at his home at Manhasset, 
Long Island, N. Y., on Jan. 16. He 
was a salesman for the same company 
for 56 years. He was an amateur 
yachtsman, a member of several 
yacht clubs. Surviving are his widow, 
his mother, two sons, Fred G. and 
Walter F., two sisters and five grand- 
children. 


John W. MacBrine, Jr. 

. . 75, died Jan. 7 at his home in 
Boscawen, N. H. He had for most of 
his life been engaged in the leather 
business in Massachusetts. He is suz- 
vived by two daughters, a sister and 
brother. 


John G. Buckley 


.. . 87, founder of the Buckley Shoe 
Co., oldest shoe factory in Texas, 
died at the Methodist Hospital, Hous- 
ton, on Jan. 10. Mr. Buckley and his 
brother founded the company in 
1876. Brother retired in 1920. Mr. 
Buckley, who lived in Houston for 
50 years, is survived by a sister, a 
grand-daughter and_ great-grand- 
children. 


(Other Deaths Page 38) 
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BALANCE SHEET 
of the Prime Manufacturing Company’s 


Innersole Process 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
- Great savings in costs. > None that we have yet seen substan- 
tiated. 


> Uniform outside edge all the way 
around shoe. 


» Any margin wanted with all varia- 
tions wanted. 


> Will hold margins better at toe and 
ball. 


» Tighter seams. 


» Allows use of innersole material 
that is light enough to be extra 
flexible yet cannot be channeled. 


Approximately 2,000,000 pairs now 
being used monthly. 


Want further details? Just write us. 


Prime Manufacturing Co. 


LYNN, MAS SACH-US ETT 


S 
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TRADE MARK 
PATENT DESIGN NO. 153,256 
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SOMETHING NEW 
IN MEN‘S 


Shoes by Braga Shoe Co.,Inc, 
HUDSON, MASS. 


TAYLORED-TO-FIT @® 





Copr. 1949, Thomas Taylor & Sons, Inc. 


>>>» THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS Ince. KKK 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Visit SHUGOR TAYLOR at the ALLIED SHOE PRODUCTS SHOW, 
Room 1125, Belmont Plaza, March 5 to 8 
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